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Traffic 


Control 


DEVICES AND METHODS 
Three weeks, May 9-27, 1960 


The traffic direction and control function is given minimal attention by 
many police departments. Often service to assure efficient movement is provided 
only when unusual demands are made on the streets such as during holiday 
shopping seasons or during special events. The real significance of traffic direc- 
tion in the larger cause of traffic safety tends to be forgotten; this activity should 
be considered as equal in importance to the investigation of accidents and the 
enforcement of traffic laws. 

The Traffic Institute course in traffic control—devices and methods—will 
provide the requisite knowledge to enable selected officers to implement this 
important function. Through this training they will be equipped to: 

1. Provide for an effective traffic operations program for safe and efficient 

movement of vehicles and pedestrians; 

2. Utilize traffic operations techniques and procedures of proven value 

through planned programs of training and supervision; 

Complete useful studies of limited or specialized police traffic-movement 
problems; 

Identify and discuss problems common to the police and highway and 
traffic engineers so that coordination of these activities can be achieved; 
Take advantage of the proper relationship between maintaining ade- 
quate vehicle movement and the enforcement of traffic-flow regulations. 


Tuition: $165 (plus cost of student study and reference manual) 


To register or obtain additional information write: 


DIRECTOR . \ Traffic Institute 
OF TRAINING B OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 HINMAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Briefly... 


WISCONSIN STATE Patrol offi- 
cers arrested 1,282 truck drivers 
for exceeding the speed limit dur- 
ing the first six months of 1959. 
This was a 373-percent increase 
over arrests in the comparable 1958 
period. One key factor in the in- 
crease, according to Col. L. E. 
Beier, head of the State Patrol, is 
the use of unmarked patrol cars. 


FOR THE FIFTH successive year, 
high-school students throughout the 
U. S. are eligible to compete for 29 
cash prizes totaling $2,625 in an 
auto safety contest. The contest is 
sponsored by American Motorists 
Insurance Company of Chicago, a 
division of the Kemper group. 
Twenty-four of the contest prizes 
will be awarded to high-school 
newspapers and student journalists 
for auto safety campaigns and for 
features and cartoons published in 
school newspapers from February 
29 to April 8, 1960. Five more 
prizes will be given to high schools 
having outstanding school-wide 
safety programs inaugurated or con- 
ducted during the contest period. 


SECRETARY of Commerce Muel- 
ler has sent a report to Congress 
which recommends the allocation 
of 50 miles of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways 
to the State of Hawaii. Routes in 
Hawaii which total approximately 
50 miles in length and meet the 
same criteria as those in the pres- 
ently designated system in the other 
states are intended to be added to 
the Interstate System. Four basic 
factors are used in considering the 
relative merits of various routes: 
(1) national defense; (2) system 
integration—the value of the route 
as a connector between centers of 
population and industry which gen- 
erate traffic; (3) service to industry 
by manufacturing, fishing, agricul- 
ture, mining, forestry, etc., as meas- 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Editorial 
MANDATORY 
DRIVER 
EDUCATION 


THERE IS encouraging evidence that 
mandatory driver education for our youth 
is receiving belated recognition as an 
important element in community efforts 
to reduce motor vehicle traffic accidents. 

This endorsement is reflected in the 
growing trend toward the passage of leg- 
islation that requires youths in the 16 to 
18 age group to successfully complete an 
approved course in driving training be- 
fore they are eligible to receive a driver's 
license. Several states already have estab- 
lished such a prerequisite, and there is 
every indication that this number will be 
increased substantially in 1960. 

The salutary effect that such laws can 
have upon the driving habits of a large 
and important segment of the driving 
public is obvious and has been demon- 
strated. The pitfalls inherent in this type 
of legislation are far less obvious but 
also have been demonstrated. 


“Approved” Course Specified 


In one instance, the law provided that 
no youth in the 16 to 17 age group could 
obtain a driver’s license unless he had 
finished an approved training course. The 
law also increased the driver’s license 
fee. The additional revenue was to be 
used to reimburse public high schools 
providing driver education. As a conse- 
quence, thousands of 16 and 17 year 
olds became a ready market for driver 
training. 

Unfortunately, the high schools did 
not immediately subscribe to the pro- 
gram. Generally, they did not increase 
the number of driver education courses 
offered. From a practical standpoint they 
failed to endorse the law. 

The law specified that an “approved” 
course meant a high school course meet- 
ing certain standards, or a commercial 
course meeting equivalent standards. 

As a result of the prevailing apathy 


on the part of the high schools, at least 
one private driving school was estab- 
lished and received sanction from the 
state driver-licensing authority to pro- 
ceed with instruction. 

As the indifferent attitude on the part 
of the public high schools persisted, and 
as the pressure for driver education grew 
stronger, the price for this training rose 
to extravagant levels. 

Criticism of the program began to be 
expressed by parents and the press. Un- 
founded charges of collusion between pri- 
vate schools and the state department of 
education were expressed. It is apparent 
that such a situation could defeat the 
purpose of legislation for driver edu- 
cation. 


Law Called for Course 


In contrast to this, somewhat similar 
legislation was passed in another in- 
tance. However, in this case legislators 
not only provided the necessary funds, 
but they introduced a special clause 
which stated that any 16 and 17 year 
old residing in a given district who so 
desired, was privileged to request a course 
in driver education from the local high 
school, and the school was obliged by law 
to provide it without charge. 

As a result, schools were forced to 
set up programs of driver education, and 
despite the legislative pressure, standards 
turned out to be quite high. The state 
department of education sets the stand- 
ards; qualifications of the teachers are 
generally good. 

That the secondary school is the only 
agency equipped to provide a compre- 
hensive traffic safety program for young 
beginning drivers under such legislative 
mandate has been recognized by leading 
driver education authorities, among 
whom is the Traffic Institute’s Dr. For- 
est R. Noffsinger. 

The implications of these contrasting 
situations are obvious. If a law requiring 
novice drivers under the age of 18 to 
complete an approved course in driver 
education before they are permitted a 
license is to be at all effective, the state 
must also see to it that the high schools 
are compelled by law to provide the 
training on request. * 
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HE PLAYS IT SAFE 


... AND SURE! 


Traffic accident investigation calls for alertness in more ways than 


one. While compiling data for his report, such as measuring skid 
marks, the patrolman himself is exposed to potential traffic danger. 
This is one reason why we believe the Rolatape 200 Measuring 
Wheel should be a part of every traffic patrolman’s kit. For the 
Rolatape automatically and accurately records measurements in 
feet and inches as it is rolled along ... The patrolman always 
remains upright and alert to surrounding conditions. Because of 
these safe and sure features, the Rolatape is now being used reg- 
ularly by scores of law enforcement agencies from coast-to-coast, 
and the list is steadily growing. Write us today and we'll promptly 


send complete information. No obligation, of course. 


1741 14th Street JPPOLATAPE [ne santa Monica, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Nation’s Most Complete Line of Measuring Wheels. 
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Traffic Digest and Review, the pro- 
fessional journal of the traffic field, 
is must reading every month for 
anyone concerned with street and 
highway traffic. Articles by Traffic 
Institute staff members and other 
outstanding authorities keep you in- 
formed on the latest developments 
in enforcement, accident investiga- 
tion, research, adjudication, motor 
vehicle administration, and _ traffic 
engineering. If you are not now a 
subscriber, mail in the coupon be- 
low and get your own personal copy 
every month. 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, If. 


Enter my subscription to Trafic Digest & Review for 
[_] One year (12 issues) at $5 
[_] Two years (24 issues) at $9 
lama subscriber add the above to my present sut 
scription 
Name 


Dept 


Address 


Briefly ... 


(Continued from page 1) 


ured by value of products or by traffic 
data; and (4) population. 

ONCE AGAIN, automobile and tire man- 
ufacturers are making special field rep- 
resentatives available to the Auto Indus- 
tries Highway Safety Committee to help 
states and municipalities organize vehicle 
safety check programs during May and 
June. The 21 field men will work with 
state and local public officials and citizen 
groups to help conduct voluntary safety 
checks on vehicles in 31 of the states 
which do not require periodic inspection. 
Check lanes are set up on city streets, at 
military installations, on school and? in- 
dustrial parking lots, or in the service 
departments of participating dealerships, 
garages, and service stations. 
TROOPERS of the Oklahoma Highway 
Patrol set a new record for traffic arrests 
in 1959, with a total of 85,041. This is 
10,709 more than the number in 1958 
or an increase of 14% percent. 

Safety Commissioner Ray H. Page said 
that the increased activity in his opinion, 
was largely responsible for the decrease 
in fatalities. The decrease of 30 deaths 
compared to 1958 amounts to 4% per- 
cent. 


THE KOREAN National Police agency 
will translate the February TD&R article, 
“Police Discipline,” for use in their in- 
service training, according to Capt. Joong 
Pak, a Korean police officer studying at 
the Traffic Institute. The article, written 
by Tom Wolfe, a member of the Insti- 
tute’s training staff, has received many 
favorable comments, including a request 
from the Oakland (California) Police De- 
partment to use the material in its 
sergeant’s school. 

CHIEF John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, 
California, has been appointed the first 
secretary of the newly established Com- 
mission on Peace Officer Standards and 
Training, California Department of 
Justice. Chief Holstrom assumed office 
April 1, the date he retired from the 
Berkeley Police Department after 28 
years of service. 
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Evidence on film can be one 
of the important techniques 
in the investigation 

of DWI cases 


BY CAPT. E. L. BUTLER 
Traffic Division 
Denver Police Department 


WHENEVER any radical change is 
considered in the development and pre- 
sentation of evidence, it is well to first 
make a complete and honest survey of all 
the aspects and known facts of the situa- 
tion and project them against anticipated 
problems and results. Many questions 
must be asked and resolved before a cor- 
rect decision can be made. 

What are the questions concerning 
sobriety examinations? 

1. What are we trying to accomplish 

with sobriety examinations? 

Are sobriety examinations neces- 
sary? 

Does the present system in use 
adequately accomplish this? 

What other techniques are avail- 
able? 

Do sound motion pictures hold any 
advantage over the conventional 
visual examination? 

What is the comparative cost, and 
are there any other cost considera- 
tions? 

What is the legal status of sound 
motion pictures? 

I would like to discuss briefly each of 
these. 

1. What are we trying to accomplish 
with sobriety examinations? 

The ultimate aim of any sobriety ex- 
amination, test, or procedure, is to ac- 
curately and intelligently present the 
pertinent facts about the subject’s sobriety 
or degree of alcoholic influence at the 
time of an alleged violation. 

These facts should be presented clear- 
ly and concisely, without bias or preju- 
dice, and in such a manner that there can 
be no question as to their meaning and 
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USING MOTION 
PICTURES 

ate), me -1e)-1,1| am 
TESTS 


Denver Police Department takes motion 
pictures of sobriety tests. Camera en- 
closed in booth (top) records suspect 
writing name and picking up coins. 
Other standard tests are also shot. 
Date (on blackboard) and time (wall 
clock) are included in scene. 





weight. We are dealing with impairment, 
a subject which is usually beyond the 
scope of knowledge of the average juror. 
For this reason it must be treated so that 
the lay person can readily understand 
and evaluate the facts. 

We must keep in mind too that there 
are many physical conditions other than 
alcoholic poisoning that have quite simi- 
lar symptoms. Some, such as diabetic 
shock, are beyond the control of the 
subject. We must remember also that 
sobriety concerns not only the physical 
condition of the person, but his mental 
state as well, and when his ability to drive 
is involved, the latter is equal to if not 
more important than all the other factors 
put together. Because of the complex 
nature of the effects of alcohol on the 
human body, and the wide variation of 
this effect from one person to another, 
no absolute standard can be adhered io. 
We do know, however, that beyond a cer- 
tain blood alcohol level everyone’s driv- 
ing ability will be impaired. This level is 
generally agreed to be 0.15 per cent al- 
cohol by weight. If a chemical test is 
administered properly, there should be no 
great problem in proving impairment if 
the subject’s blood alcohol concentration 
is at or above this level. 


No Simple Answer 


However in the questionable region of 
0.05 per cent to 0.14 per cent, where 
we quite often find the most dangerous 
drivers, a blood alcohol level that might 
seriously impair the driving ability of one 
person might produce only slight effects 
in another. From this we must conclude 
that the presentation of evidence con- 
cerning sobriety has no simple answer. 

2. Are sobriety examinations 
sary? 

In the region of 0.05 to 0.14 per cent 
blood alcohol level, the effects of alcohol 
cannot be accurately predicted. Attitude 
and judgment are mainly affected, which 
indicates we are dealing with a mental 
impairment rather than a physical im- 
pairment. The chemical analysis serves 
only to confirm that the impairment 
(which must be determined by other 
means) was due to alcohol. Thus it is 
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neces- 


obvious that the sobriety examination is 
an integral part of the overall procedure. 
Neither it nor the chemical analysis can 
stand alone, but each supplements the 
other to make a complete and compre- 
hensive presentation of the facts. 

3. Does the present “visual sobriety” 
examination adequately handle the situa- 
tion? 

I am sure that anyone who has been 
directly connected with the prosecution of 
“driving under the influence” cases, either 
as a juror, judge, prosecutor, or police 
officer, recognizes the fact that verbal 
testimony describing the “visual sobriety” 
examination, per se, is not sufficient to 
paint a true picture portraying the degree 
of alcoholic influence. 


Physiological Evidence 


In the first place it is not easy for a 
lay witness to present physiological 
evidence. Granted that the experienced 
police officer, in most instances, is quali- 
fied to express an opinion as to sobriety, 
he nevertheless does not possess the posi- 
tion of prestige or the intimate knowledge 
of the subject that is necessary to evalu- 
ate properly all the facts. Second, this 
type of examination is subject to the 
personal vagaries of each individual 
officer, such as his past experiences, his 
personal prejudices, and his ability to 
observe and evaluate the physical mani- 
festations of alcoholic influence. 

Too much depends on the officer’s abil- 
ity as a witness to describe the de- 
fendant’s condition in language and ter- 
minology that are understandable to a 
court and jury. This brings us to the men- 
tal state of the person, which in the final 
analysis is probably the most important 
part of a sobriety examination. Mental 
state is difficult if not impossible to de- 
scribe. Personal observation of the be- 
havior of an individual is the only ac- 
curate way this matter can be presented 
in a visual way. 

I will not dwell on the personal preju- 
dices of the individual officer. It is 
enough to say that, whether we like it 
or not, we must admit they do exist and 
that they present a difficult problem. 

From all this it is quite obvious that 
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some technique other than testimony as 
to “visual sobriety” is needed if the facts 
are to be accurately presented to the 
court and jury. 

4. What other techniques are available? 

Having the services of a qualified physi- 
cian to conduct the “sobriety” examina- 
tion helps determine and evaluate the 
degree of alcoholic influence along spe- 
cific and scientific lines. However, we 
are still confronted with personality dif- 
ferences and prejudices, and especially 
the ability of the physician as a witness 
to express himself in lay language. 

Mechanical testing devices to deter- 
mine lack of physical ability are of ques- 
tionable value at best. The individual 
performance standard is a relative mat- 
ter, and there is seldom a performance 
standard of the individual in a sober state 
that would be available for comparison. 
Second, the impersonal aspect of a me- 
chanical testing device reveals nothing of 
the mental state of the subject. 

5. Do sound motion pictures hold any 
advantage over the “visual sobriety’? 

From the foregoing, without consider- 
ing such factors as cost, legality, etc., it 


would seem that sound motion pictures 
have more to offer than any other tech- 
nique presently available. First, the unde- 
sirable aspects of personalities and preju- 
dices are almost entirely eliminated with- 
out any loss of the intimate detail neces- 
sary to prove mental state. 


Court and Jury Can Evaluate 


The condition and performance ability 
of the defendant as well as his mental 
state, and that all-important intangible 
thing called attitude, are there for the 
court and jury to see, evaluate, and com- 
pare with the defendant’s sober state 
in the courtroom. On the surface this 
would seem to be ideal, and in the ma- 
jority of cases where the defendant has 
obvious and readily detectable impair- 
ment, it would be. But what about the 
borderline case that might display symp- 
toms of intoxication that were significant 
only to a trained physician, but never- 
theless pertinent facts as to driving abil- 
ity? Certainly we cannot expect a lay 
juror or even the court or prosecutor to 
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detect and properly evaluate the symp- 
toms even though they are accurately 
presented by sound motion pictures. 
Analogous also is the situation where 
symptoms are visible to the naked eye of 
the observer at the time of examination 
but they do not adequately register on 
film so as to be noticeable when it is 
displayed in court. Thus it appears that 
even sound motion pictures leave some- 
thing to be desired. 

It must finally evolve that a combina- 
tion of all three techniques is necessary 
to present the facts adequately—a scien- 
tifically designed examination, consisting 
of tests by instrumentation, physical per- 
formance, and coordination, personal ob- 
servation and evaluation, all conducted 
by a qualified physician and recorded on 
sound motion pictures. 


Must Use All Methods 


This may seem to be overdoing the 
situation, but let us take a good look at 
recent statistics and note the number of 
fatalities directly attributed to alcohol 
and add to that the number that un- 
doubtedly should be included in that 
figure but were not detected, and it be- 
comes apparent that any length to which 
we may go to prove alcoholic influence 
is no more than enough. Has human life 
become so cheap that we can do less 
than our best to protect it? 

6. What is the legal status? 

The legality of sound motion pictures 
is well established and case citations on 
the subject are set forth in The Evidence 
Handbook (by Robert L. Donigan and 
Edwerd C. Fisher, The Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, 1958, pages 73 
and 74): “Moving pictures are admis- 
sible in court upon the same principles 
and subject to the same limitations as 
still pictures, of which motion pictures 
are merely a series, the only substantial 
difference being in the manner of their 
presentation.” 

It seems from the foregoing that the 
only conclusion to be drawn is that 
sound motion pictures can be and are a 
valuable tool and addition to procedure 
and evidence in determining the extent 
of impairment in cases involving driving 
under the infuence. * 
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AND THE AUTOMOBILE 


BY A. E. SPOTTKE 


Vice president 
Allstate Insurance Companies 


AAUTOMOBILES play a role in the lives 
of almost everyone in this country. But 
there is perhaps no group to which the 
automobile is more important than to- 
day’s teenagers. More than just a means 
of transportation, to these youngsters the 
automobile is a symbol of prestige, social 
status, and most of all, the maturity and 
freedom they are so eager to assume. 

In many cases, particularly among 
teenage boys, the automobile has become 
one of their major focal points of exist- 
ence. Much of their free time is spent 
driving automobiles, tinkering with auto- 
mobiles, reading, talking, thinking, and 
dreaming about automobiles. 

Although most of us have observed 
this adolescent motor-mania and are 
aware that it is affecting teenagers in 
many ways, there have been relatively 
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few studies made of the influence of the 
automobile on specific elements of teen- 
age life. 

One of the few areas where we have 
concrete studies on youngsters and auto- 
mobiles is the compilation of statistics on 
young drivers made by the automobile 
insurance industry. These figures reveal 
that, as a group, they are involved in, and 
cause a greater percentage of accidents 
than any other group. Consequently, as 
insurance risks, they are a source of con- 
cern to the industry. 

Since in this age group, young men do 
most of the driving, the number of wom- 
en drivers under 25 who drive exten- 
sively has not reached significant statis- 
tical proportions. Thus, when insurance 
companies consider this group, it is the 
young men drivers to whom they refer. 

The Allstate Insurance Companies, 
along with other leaders in the insurance 
industry, has held the opinion that one 
reason for the bad driving records of 
youngsters is lack of proper training in 
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Relationships between scholastic records of high school students and their 


use of the family car were examined in Niles Township, Illinois 


safe driving techniques and attitudes. 
After considering the various ways in 
which youngsters learn to drive, the in- 
surance firm concluded that the best 
method of training youngsters in safe 
driving is in the high school driver educa- 
tion program, where teenagers have the 
benefit of instruction by qualified teach- 
ers trained for the purpose, and when 
they are at that age when motor-mania 
is approaching its peak. 


Young Driver Discounts 


Early in 1953 the management decided 
to express in a dollars-and-cents manner 
its faith in high school driver education. 
At that time, prompted by its Safety and 
Underwriting Departments, it offered an 
insurance premium discount of up to 15 
per cent to young drivers who had suc- 
cessfully completed approved high school 
driver education courses. At the same 
time, through The Allstate Foundation, a 
series of grants was made to colleges and 
universities throughout the country for 
the purpose of setting up courses to train 
high school driver education teachers in 
the proper methods of instructing young- 
sters in sound driving techniques. 

By the start of 1959, at the end of six 
years of the discount plan and the 
Foundation Grant Program, the organiza- 
tion had acquired the statistics it needed 
to back up its faith in high school driver 
training. 

In April, 1959, Jack H. Walgren, auto- 
mobile underwriting director, announced, 
“Our figures substantiate, for us, the often 
heard axiom that trained drivers have 
half as many accidents as untrained 
drivers.” 

Now, one might suppose that, having 
established that high school trained stu- 
dents were worthy insurance risks, All- 
state might be justified in accepting that 
fact and letting it go at that. But, there 
were still certain questions unanswered. 

The companies’ accident prevention 
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director, Edward R. Klamm, and Warren 
A. Kemper, manager of underwriting re- 
search, discussed the need for additional 
information on young drivers and drafted 
a program of comprehensive research in 
this area. 

Since the insurance firm’s home office 
is located in Skokie, Illinois, it was logical 
to begin this research program at a high 
school in the immediate area. Dr. Keith 
Kavanaugh, principal of the Niles Town- 
ship High School of Skokie, was ap- 
proached by the Klamm-Kemper team 
and saw immediately the value of such a 
study, both to the investigators and to 
educators. 

In discussions with Dr. Kavanaugh, the 
concept of the original study was broad- 
ened to include a survey of the relation- 
ships between the ownership and driving 
of cars and the scholastic performances 
of high school students. It was Dr. Kav- 
anaugh who suggested to the research 
group that the question of part-time jobs 
be included in the survey. He had ob- 
served a relationship between scholastic 
performance and part-time student jobs 
and suspected that the two could be 
linked to car use and ownership. Under 
his direction, a series of questions was 
prepared to explore these relationships. 


Three Main Objectives 


Three main objectives were set up: 

1. To explore the inter-relationship 
of grades, jobs, and car usage 
at high school level. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of 
high school driver training as an 
accident deterrent. 

To measure the attitudes of high 
school students toward the use of 
cars by members of their own 
age group. 

Since the survey was mainly concerned 
with student driving, it was decided to 
confine the study to the junior and senior 
class, since it seemed unlikely that many 
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of the younger high-school students 
would drive to any great extent. The 
group surveyed at Niles Township High 
School consisted of 1,455 junior and 
senior students. 

Niles Township High School serves a 
populace which is generally in the upper 
middle income group. More than 80 per 
cent of the graduates go on to college. 
School transportation and public trans- 
portation facilities are such that few, if 
any, students find it absolutely necessary 
to drive, or be driven, to and from school. 

The survey was conducted by means of 
questionnaires which were filled out by 
the students at school. To obviate the pos- 
sibility of getting answers influenced by 
the parents, or answers designed to please 
the school faculty, the students were not 
allowed to take the questionnaires home, 
but were required to fill them out during 
study periods. 

The research team worked over the 
results, interpreting the answers in terms 
of teenager’s classroom performance, 
homework assignments, spare-time jobs, 
dates, and the degree of parental latitude 
given them. The latter turned out to be 
one of the most significant findings of 
the survey. 


Parental Control Vital 


For, through the mass of statistical 
data gathered in the survey, one conclu- 
sion stood out: Parents who allowed a 
student the unrestricted use of the family 
car or the student's own car could expect 
the student's scholastic standing to drop. 
And the brighter the student, the more 
sharply his grades would fall. 

The masculine pronoun is used advised- 
ly here, since the conclusions of the sur- 
vey apply mainly to high school boys. The 
number of high school girls who drive 
extensively turned out to be so small as 
to be insignificant to the survey. 

The students most likely to own cars 
were found generally to be those who 
were among the lowest one-fourth in 
scholastic standing, the survey deter- 
mined. After they acquire a car, their 
study time is reduced as they spend more 
time driving, consequently, there is little 
chance that they will improve their 
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grades. In effect, car ownership tends to 
solidify these students in their lower- 
quarter position. In addition, the students 
who own Cars lose additional segments of 
available study and homework time when 
they obtain part-time jobs in order to pay 
for the maintenance and operation of 
their vehicles. 

But the most damaging effect of car 
ownership was found among those stu- 
dents who formerly ranked in the top 
one-fourth of their class. Like the other 
students, their grades dropped when they 
became car owners, but the drop was 
comparatively drastic. The survey showed 
that when these bright students became 
car owners, 87 per cent of them dropped 
sharply in scholastic standings. 

A parallel situation is found when par- 
ents allow high school students to use the 
family car extensively. All grades drop, 
but the worst drop is felt by the brightest 
students. 


Evening Driving 


The ownership or availability of a car 
imposes a double burden upon the free 
time a student might normally use for 
study, according to the survey. A car ex- 
pands the student’s social horizon, re- 
quiring more time away from studies. 
Students who used cars for social pur- 
poses revealed that the times a car was 
used varied from one evening a week to 
seven evenings a week. 

Of those whose parents allowed use of 
the car every evening in the week, 61 per 
cent were in the bottom quarter of the 
scholastic standings. Of those who could 
use a car only one night a week, 19 per 
cent were in the lowest quarter. 

In addition to requiring additional time 
for an expanded social calendar, car 
usage and ownership imposes financial 
obligations on the high school students, 
operating and maintenance costs which 
obliged nearly half of the car owners to 
obtain part-time jobs. Thus, additional 
hours were lost which were reflected in 
a further drop in grades. 

Part-time jobs held ranged from week- 
end jobs to those requiring the student to 
work every weekday evening, or a com- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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An operational-level manual developed by Traffic Institute staff as a guide 


for examiners in evaluating driving ability 


GIVING AND SCORING 
DRIVER ROAD TESTS 


BY J. STANNARD BAKER, Director of Research and Development 
and GLENN V. CARMICHAEL, Assistant Director of Training 
The Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 


FIRST OF TWO PARTS 


AV PROSPECTIVE driver of a motor 
vehicle may have necessary physical 
qualifications for safe driving and full 
knowledge of road rules and safe driving 
practices. But, these qualifications alone 
will not insure safe operation of a motor 
vehicle. The driver must also be able to 
make the vehicle do what he wants in an 
actual driving situation. Driving tests 
therefore are the most important part of 
an examination to determine a person’s 
total ability as a driver. 

Another very important purpose of the 
driving test is to provide an incentive for 
drivers to develop fully and promptly 
that skill and confidence so necessary for 
safe operation of a vehicle. Without such 
incentive, the majority of new drivers 
would not bother to learn the correct and 
safe way, or take time to practice driving 
for the purpose of forming proper driving 
habits. 

An effective driving test will acquaint 
the driver with his own deficiencies. It 
provides him with a basis for compar- 
ing his own driving performance with 
what is ideal. A driver may have habitu- 
ally committed hazardous errors or may 
have failed to learn some of the most 
important safety precautions in driving 
and still honestly believe that he is a 
good driver—even that he is among the 
best. A driving test may convince him 
of his need for additional practice or 
retraining. 

Driving tests help mold safe driving 
attitudes. Properly given over a carefully 
selected route, these tests emphasize the 
value of the driving privilege. If the test 
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is thorough, challenging, and competently 
administered, the driver will be duly 
impressed with the value of the driving 
privilege. He will better understand traf- 
fic safety and the need for exercising day 
after day the skills that he displayed 
when he passed the driving test. 


Scoring Principles 


An important element in the effective- 
ness of the driving test is the method 
used for scoring. 

When a driving test is used to evalu- 
ate an applicant’s ability, simply observ- 
ing his driving techniques is not sufficient. 
The general reactions of several examin- 
ers testing the same applicant tend to 
vary widely. You, as the examiner, must 
make a record, during the driving test, 
of the problems that occur along the 
test route. For each of these problems 
you must then make a note regarding 
how successfully the applicant met the 
problem. Upon completion of the road 
test, add these scores to determine what 
proportion of all problems the applicant 
solved correctly. If this proportion is less 
than the acceptable minimum established 
by the relevant regulation, it can be 
assumed that the applicant needs further 
training and practice. 

To achieve uniformity of scoring by 
various examiners, defects in driving 
techniques — which are to be counted 
as unsuccessful solutions to driving prob- 
lems — must be carefully and completely 
listed. This provides a standard that 
examiners can use to make relatively uni- 
form evaluation of driving ability. 

Degree of error. Answers to written 
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ABOUT THIS MANUAL 


This manual is designed for use as a guide 
in evaluating the driving ability of such 
people as driver-license applicants and stu- 
dents in commercial or public driver edu- 
cation programs. 

The manual conforms to principles and 
recommendations set forth in the admin- 
istrative guide, “Driver License Examina- 
tions,” published by the American Associ- 
ation of Motor Vehicle Administrators in 
1959. It does not include detailed specifica- 
tions for establishing test routes or informa- 
tion about other parts of a driver examina- 
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tion such as vision and knowledge tests. 

Application of the principles presented in 
this manual will help standardize driving 
test procedures. 

Much of the success of a driving test 
depends upon the competence of the per- 
son giving it. He should know the objectives, 
principles, and limitations of tests as well as 
techniques of administering and _ scoring 
them. He must be a careful observer, 
thoroughly familiar with driving standards. 
This manual will help the examiner improve 
his understanding of the nature and pur- 
poses of driving tests as well as serve as 
a guide in conducting these tests. 





license examination questions are either 
right or wrong. Driving tests are not like 
this. The responses may be partly wrong 
or partly right. Consider, for example, 
the signal for a left turn. If a signal were 
not given in a situation where another 
traffic unit would be affected, or if a 
right-turn signal were given instead, the 
action would be definitely incorrect. If 
the signal were given 100 feet in advance 
of the turn, clearly, correctly, and con- 
tinuously to the start of the turn, and 
then discontinued, it would be entirely 
correct. But if it were given only 50 feet 
ahead of the turn; if it were discontinued 
before the turn was begun; and if it were 
such that it might be mistaken for a 
right-turn signal, it would be partly right 
and partly wrong. You would have to 
decide whether to score the action as 
“good” or “fail” unless you have an inter- 
mediate category such as “needs improve- 
ment” to accommodate it. 

Scoring forms. The most practical de- 
vice for recording road-test observations 
is a check list. Problems on which the 
driver might be scored during the test 
are listed so that the examiner, by mak- 
ing small marks, can indicate what prob- 
lems were presented to the applicant and 
how well he handled them. A_ well- 
designed form is a great help to the 
examiner. 

Score as many problems as _ possible 
during the driving test itself. The test 
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consists of a series of problems and parts 
of problems. The order in which these 
occur depends upon the nature of the 
test route selected, its length, and the 
traffic situation at the time of the test. 
You should score each of these as rapidly 
as you can without respect to the order 
in which they appear on the scoring 
form. You will usually score starting per- 
formance first, but may have several sub- 
sequent opportunities to score this. You 
may score attention at any time. Some- 
times you will not be able to score a 
problem because of the necessity for giv- 
ing instructions or watching traffic. You 
may be forced to skip a particular prob- 
lem. Do not stop scoring on one type of 
problem simply because you have ob- 
served performance on it two or three 
times previously. Continue scoring on all 
problems until the driving test has been 
completed. 

If you neglect to score particular prob- 
lems at the time they occur, or reason- 
ably close to that time, simply leave them 
unscored. Similarly, do not make addi- 
tions or erasures on the form at the com- 
pletion of the test. Erasures, additions, 
etc., made after the test is over, tend to 
make the applicant feel that the score 
is being manipulated in a way which 
might be unfavorable to him. 

Check marks or encircling should be 
used to score, because there is no time 
for writing notes or remarks. Exhibit / 
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REPORT OF 


DRIVING 


TEST 





Middle or maiden 


Dean Bookw 


Last name 


License No. 


Peamith 387602 








Hour Day 


aac 34 lfo5 6 


Month 
Jaane 


Registration Class 
346774 Gp. 





O Original 


D0 Re-exam. O Review exam 


O Change class 0 Acceptable 
O Needs training OM Accident 


O Violation O Unsafe act 
OD Incomplete 





Notes 


Trawmed Rock Hitl H.S. 


|Examiner 


| Kant 38 





Needs 


VEHICLE HANDLING Trai 


Good 


Needs 


ROAD PROBLEMS Train, 


iGood 





Start 


Braking _ _ 
Placement 








uick stop 


Braking _ _ 
Placement 








Positioning  _ | 
Backing _ _ 
Placement 


-— 4 

















Posture 








CORE 79 x | counts 








TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 














Placement 
Placement 
Changing 

Placement 

















Unnecessary 





Yielding 
Taking 











SCORE 











82: | COUNTS 








48 x | COUNTS 























EXHIBIT 1: This driving test score sheet may be combined with reports of other tests 
in the examination, with an appointment blank, or application biank. 


is an example of a scoring form designed 
to meet these requirements. The scoring 
form may be combined with other forms 
in several ways to conserve paper, han- 
dling, and filing space. Scoring must be 
done while the driving test is being given. 

You should become familiar with the 
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scoring form so it is possible to locate 
and mark the problems observed on the 
test quickly. 

Certain preparations will help to assure 
that the driver will be given the best pos- 
sible driving test. Perhaps most impor- 
tant is recognition of four general prin- 
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ciples in giving and scoring the driving 
test: 

1. A driving test is not intended to 
train or retrain the driver. Its purpose is 
to evaluate his driving skill and knowl- 
edge. 

An error or omission by a driver 
should not be excused or overlooked be- 
cause he promises to do better in the 
future. Training, to be effective, would 
involve verbal or written instruction, 
study, demonstration, repeated practice, 
and testing. The time available for a 
driving test is never sufficient to permit 
effective training. A thorough driving test 
with high standards will encourage driv- 
ers to study and practice carefully in 
preparation for the test, resulting in much 
greater training benefits than could be 
accomplished in the driving test itself. 

2. It is not the purpose of the driving 
test to predict how safely a driver will 
drive in the future or the probability of 
his improvement in driving but rather to 
find out how well he can drive now. 


Evaluate Present Ability 


Errors and omissions by the driver 
should not be overlooked even though 
you may be favorably impressed by the 
driver’s character, attitudes, and poten- 
tial driving ability. 

No test yet developed can indicate how 
a fully qualified driver will drive in the 
future. The present ability of a driver to 
do those things necessary to drive safely 
can be evaluated. Make all possible effort 
to do this thoroughly on a driving test. 

Give and score the driving test on the 
assumption that the applicant knows how 
to drive and that he is performing at 
the best of his ability. Make a reasonable 
effort to calm excessively nervous drivers 
and to avoid unnecessary distractions, 
but do not disregard errors and omissions 
by a driver because he claims, or other- 
wise gives the impression, that he really 
knew the correct way but inadvertently 
made the error. This holds also for a 
driver who subsequently corrects an error 
made earlier in the test. 

3. Positive and detailed standards of 
what constitutes correct or incorrect ways 
of performing all operations and maneu- 
vers on the test, as set forth in the sec- 
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tion on procedure, must be followed. 

Details of evaluation that will be de- 
scribed later constitute such standards. 
Further, the numbers and kinds of errors 
that will constitute failure on the test 
also will be described later. Be familiar 
with these standards so that the influence 
of your particular opinions, temperament 
and attitudes, will be minimized. Drivers 
should not be expected to adjust to the 
caprices of untrained examiners. A stand- 
ardized examining procedure will reduce 
complaints of discrimination, partiality, 
and favoritism. 

4. In routine failures on the driving 
test, tell the applicant that he has not 
passed, what will be necessary to prepare 
for further tests, and when a test can be 
given again. After three failures refer 
the driver to a supervisory examiner. 

In this way you are in a better posi- 
tion to maintain established standards for 
driving and will not be forced to make 
a final decision as to a given driver. This 
reduces the likelihood of complaints from 
the public regarding examiner decisions. 
The supervisory examiner would be able 
to spend more time with the applicant, 
and in case of a complete failure, would 
be able to explain the steps of appeal to 
the department. 

In addition to recognizing these prin- 
ciples, the following physical preparations 
must be made: 

1. Select one or more drive-test routes. 
The same routes must be used by all 
examiners in one locality. Each route 
should include as many of the test items 
as possible within limits of time and 
space. Before starting a day’s testing, in- 
spect the route for any changes that may 
have taken place since its last use. Ad- 
justments must be made in cases of road 
construction, detours, congestion, etc. 
If possible, arrange to give the skill tests 
in an off-street area; otherwise, place 
them along the route where they can be 
given with a minimum interference from 
other traffic. Do not give quick-stops in 
a closely built-up residential area. Give 
turn-abouts where there is a minimum 
of other traffic congestion. Try to include 
residential, business, and sparsely settled 
areas in the driving test. If at all possible 

(Continued on page 27) 
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LEGIBILITY OF 


LICENSE 


Researchers at the University of 
Illinois report on results of a 


two-year study 


LICENSE plates on America’s 70 mil- 
lion motor vehicles should be bigger and 
brighter in order to be seen more readily, 
a two-year license legibility study at the 
University of Illinois shows. 

The study, sponsored by Illinois Secre- 
tary of State Charles F. Carpentier, was 
made by C. Gordon Herrington and Del 
Karmeier, graduate students in the uni- 
versity’s College of Engineering, under 
the supervision of Professor John E. 
Baerwald. Mr. Herrington now is a high- 
way engineer with the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
and Mr. Karmeier is assistant traffic 
engineer with the St. Louis County Divi- 
sion of Traffic, Clayton, Missouri. 

From the study, recommendations were 
made to Secretary Carpentier and the 
U. S. Highway Research Board. 

The recommendations coincide with 
the finding that license plates have two 
functions: 

1. To identify the vehicle. 

2. To show that the vehicle owner has 

complied with registration laws. 

“The advertising and publicizing of 
the state by means of slogans is not a 
function of license plates,” the study re- 
port says. 

The report also states that identifica- 
tion of the vehicle owner’s county or area 
of residence is not a true function of 
license plates, although it may be helpful 
in enforcing registration laws and iden- 
tifying vehicles, especially where regis- 
tration is on a county basis. Registration 
in Illinois is not on that basis. 
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PLATES 


To effectively accomplish the two prin- 
cipal functions of license plates, the re- 
port says, a state should issue each vehicle 
two plates, one for the front and one for 
the rear, such as is done in Illinois. 

Herrington and Karmeier find that the 
present standard plate size, 6 by 12 
inches, is not big enough to allow suf- 
ficiently large characters for legibility at 
desired distances. They recommend en- 
larging plate size to 6 by 14 inches. 

They suggest, however, that Illinois 
postpone changing to the larger size until 
it would be adopted for general use. A 
uniform plate size offers advantages to 
motorists and auto manufacturers. 

According to the study, license plates 
series should consist of character com- 
binations which can be seen quickly and 
accurately, which are legible from 125 
feet in normal daylight, and which are 
easily adapted to filing and administrative 
procedures. 

Consequently, no plate identification 
should have more than six characters. If 
numbers and letters are used, letters 
should be together at the beginning or 
end of the series. 

The researchers recommend the follow- 
ing for Illinois passenger autos: 

For the first 1 through 999,999 licenses, 
a straight numbering system as current- 
ly used. This is the most easily and 
quickly read system. 

For one million and over, a combina- 
tion of two letters with one to four num- 
bers. This is the best system when regis- 
trations exceed one million. 

These systems, which can be adapted 
by other states, provide about 6,250,000 
combinations, omitting letters I, O, and 
Q to avoid confusion. 

To continue a uniform, easily read 
system, special plates for buses, taxis, and 
livery vehicles should carry one letter 
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and one to four numbers. Truck plates 
should carry up to four numbers followed 
by a classification letter. 

It was recommended that plates with 
amateur radio station call letters as well 
as special license plates to disabled vet- 
erans be discontinued because they are 
confusing and non-uniform. 

On the plates, letters should be slightly 
larger than numbers. Numbers should be 
2% inches high and 1% wide, letters 3 
inches high and 1% wide. They should 
be of rounded open design developed 
for highway signs, known technically as 
“Bureau of Public Roads modified style 
B.” Illinois currently uses rounded block- 
style numbers 3 inches high, 14% wide. 

The researchers recommend that IlIli- 
nois increase the size of the state name 
and year number from one-half inch high 
to at least one inch to make this infor- 
mation readable at not less than half the 
distance of the other characters. 


Require High-Contrast Colors 


For maximum visibility, high-contrast 
colors are required. Dark colors should 
be black and the darker shades of blue, 
green, brown, and red. Light colors 
should be white, ivory, yellow, and light 
orange. Neutral shades should not be 
used on license plates. 

While the researchers find that appli- 
cation of special light-reflecting materials 
can increase night legibility of plates by 
28 per cent, they do not recommend it 
at this time because of other factors in- 
volved — visibility characteristics, dur- 
ability, cleaning ease, all-weather per- 
formance, manufacturing requirements, 
cost—in various types of materials used. 

Findings on the effect of reflectorized 
plates in reduction of vehicle collisions 
are inconclusive. The study states that re- 
flectorized plates “may have contributed 
to a slight reduction” in Minnesota, the 
only state with comprehensive statistics 
on the subject. But additional data is 
needed to determine exact effects. 

In summary, Herrington and Karmeier 
conclude from their study that for great- 
er legibility, plates must be larger and 
uniform, numbers and letters larger and 
fewer, and colors of high contrast. * 
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TRAFFIC 
TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


MAY 9-27, Traffic Control—Devices 
and Methods; Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston. Content includes devices and 
methods used by police to regulate 
vehicle and pedestrian movements until 
more permanent remedies are provided 
by professional engineering assistance. 


MAY 15, Closing date for submission of 
applications for the Institute’s 1960-61 
Traffic Police Administration training 
program. 


MAY 19-20, North-central Region TPA 
Grad Conference; Springfield, III. 


JUNE 6-17, Traffic Law Enforcement; 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
Regional police traffic training course 
held by the Traffic Institute in coop- 
eration with the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. 


JUNE 9-10, Seminar for Chiefs of TPA 
Graduates; Traffic Institute, Evanston. 
Special two-day seminar for chiefs of 
graduates of the Institute’s Traffic 
Police Administration training pro- 
gram 


JUNE 23-24, Northwestern Region In- 
service Training Conference for grad- 
uates of the TPA program and their 
chiefs, Victoria, B.C. 


JULY 11-15, Mountain Region Traffic 
Court Conference; University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. For judges, jus- 
tices of the peace, prosecutors, law- 
yers, court officials, and selected police 
officers. Held in cooperation with the 
Traffic Institute and the American Bar 
Association Traffic Court Program. 


JULY 18-29, Accident Investigation; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. Regional police training held in 
cooperation with the Traffic Institute 
and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 
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Contest uncovers some unorthodox 


street and highway markers 


erected throughout the nation 


AQ MUSEUM of Unusual Traffic Signs 
has been set up at Toledo, Ohio, as part 
of an Institute of Traffic Psychology. 

Sign displays are an interesting reflec- PARKING LIMIT 
tion and a monument to the continuing /5 bays 
effort to supply sharp, persuasive time- 
and-life saving communication for an 
ever-increasing swarm of drivers seeking 
speedy, convenient, safe movement. 

Traffic engineers from cities, states, 
and Canadian provinces contributed first 
exhibits for the new museum, in a con- 
test conducted by Cataphote Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of traffic marking 
materials. Other activities of the Institute 
center in fostering and collecting studies 
and work in the field of traffic psychology. 

How better interpret the place of a 
traffic sign museum in history than to say 
that two of the first winning entries in the 
contest involve the horsey word “whoa!” 

How to ask a Cree Indian driver to 
“STOP” when his language has no such 
word? Province of Alberta traffic officials 
solved this with signs using the nearest TRAFFIC 
Cree word, which means “whoa” in 
English. Not too much of a switch to 
apply to horsepower, at that. Wartrace, 

Tenn., cradle of famed Tennessee walk- a 
ing horses, put up “WHOA” signs for / ont wo 
obvious Chamber of Commerce reasons. => 


Some of the signs were quite graphic. a SIGNS 


In a subdivision at Barrington, Illinois, ; mn wit 
a creative spirit used snail and jail to Pe a 
urge drivers to slow. One sign showed a 
snail in full flight; another an errant 
speeder behind bars. 
A sign in New Haven, Conn., had an 


Traffic officials have used imagination and humor in preparing 
signs for U. S. motorists. Top to bottom photos: No. 1—Cree 
Indian word for ‘‘stop’’ is translated ‘‘whoa.’’ No. 2—Plenty of 
Parking time on Highway M-20 in Michigan. No. 4—Posted at 
junction of U. S. 40 and U. S. 13 in Delaware. No. 7—They really 
mean it in western Nebraska. No. 10—A warning on U. S. 301 
near Fayettville, N.C. 
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eye superimposed over a musical staff, 
telling pedestrians to “Look Sharp or 
B Flat.” New Haven also reported a sign 
maker offering a message on the standard 
octagon stop shape with standard white 
letters on red background “Hesitate.” 
The reporting traffic engineer seemed to 
feel that the obscure supplier had earned 
final security. 

“Thou Shalt Not Speed — Church 
Zone” reads a sign at First Congrega- 
tional Church of Baiting Hollow, L. I. 

Someone must have been fed up, for 
this sign is reported at King’s Canyon 
National Park, Calif.: “This is NOT the 
Road to Fresno.” Delaware redirected 
many errant ones with a “This is NOT 
U.S. 40” sign past a “Y” intersection. 

It could have been resentment or just 
plain love of birds that inspired the sign 
put up by the Fresno County Sports- 
men’s Club: “Slow — Pheasant Crossing 
— Drive Carefully — Thank you.” 

Warning diamond-shaped signs usually 
carry standard and well-known messages, 
but one saying “No Signal Ahead” in 
Dayton, Ohio, caused a visiting traffic 
engineer to scratch his head in wonder. 

It got so bad at a sharp turn in Ne- 


braska where drivers were ignoring a 
standard 30 MPH warning sign that the 
Department of Roads put up a “We Are 
Not Fooling — 30 MPH” sign. It 
worked, too, officials report, and has 
since been adopted at another scoffers’ 
corner where a long, long, level stretch 
suddenly turns into a canyon. 

The “Elephant Crossing” sign bug- 
eyed drivers in Westchester County, New 
York, for a while, but it came down 
when they caught the pachyderm. 

“Somewhere Ahead — Radar” read 
a sign reported sighted on U. S. 301 in 
North Carolina by a touring California 
traffic engineer. 

Water skiers edged into the act when 
“Construction Zone — SKI Carefully” 
signs were erected at Cerritos Channel, 
near Long Beach, Calif., where a bridge 
project hazarded a favorite skiers’ haven. 

A California traffic engineer took 
some glee in noting the unusual com- 
bination of a standard red and white 
“Stop” sign with a standard black and 
yellow “Dangerous Corner” sign mounted 
beneath on the same post, for drivers 
coming north out of Everglades National 
Park on highway 27 in Florida. * 


Teen Drivers Cause Concern 


The rising number of teenagers in- 
volved in fatal accidents is causing alarm 
among Officials of the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. Commissioner Ray 
Page stated that 18 teenagers have been 
killed in less than 60 days of 1960. 

In addition, 14 percent of the 89 
drivers involved in fatal accidents so far 
this year were under 21! years of age. 

“The increasing frequency with which 
we are seeing teenagers involved in fatal 
traffic accidents has caused us a great 
deal of concern. We feel that it is time 
to call this problem to the attention of 
parents and teachers alike,” Page said. 

“There simply must be more parental 
control brought over the use of motor 
vehicles by teenagers. Too many of our 
youngsters are prone to treat the automo- 
bile as great big toys with no respect for 
their lethal powers. As a result, they are 
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getting into trouble. 

“I want to make it plain that a great 
many youngsters are good drivers. In 
fact, some are better drivers than many 
adults. But there are others who have not 
learned the proper attitude toward driving 
and this poses a very real hazard to them- 
selves and to others whom they may 
meet on the road,” he added. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Oliver Hodge has joined with Page in 
his appeal and is asking teachers to use 
their influence to warn teens of the 
dangers inherent in the modern auto- 
mobile when it is not handled properly. 

Hodge also urged the formation of 
additional chapters of “Youth For Safety 
Clubs” in more schools so that teenagers 
themselves could take a greater part in 
educating their school mates in the need 
for safe driving. 
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LIMITED 





ACCESS ROADS 





ARE SAFER 





Death rate less than half that of rural roads, city streets 


THE NATION’S limited access “super 
roads” during 1959 continued to be safer 
than other roads. 

Despite sharp increases in traffic and 
travel mileage, 19 major turnpikes for the 
second straight year achieved a combined 
accident death rate of only 2.8 fatalities 
per 100 million miles of travel, as against 
an estimated 7.5 fatality rate for U. S. 
rural roads. 

A rate of 5.4 was reported by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for all U. S. high- 
ways including city streets. With 1959 
all-time high turnpike travel accounting 
for more than 11 billion miles of the total 
driven in the nation, the usual low toll 
road fatality rate also helped to keep 
down the national figure. 


Better Than U.S. Average 


On the Northern Illinois Toll Highway, 
the Richmond-Petersburg Turnpike, and 
the Kentucky Turnpike, private and com- 
mercial users drove 8 times more safely 
than the national average. They reported 
a combined rate of less than one fatality 
per 100 million travel miles. Six turn- 
pikes with a combined travel mileage of 
four billion reported less than two deaths 
per 100 million miles or three times better 
than the national safety record. 

Outstanding low fatality rates for ma- 
jor mileage turnpikes were the 188-mile 
Northern Illinois Toll Highway, 0.5, Con- 
necticut Turnpike, 1.4 and the 1.5 rate of 
the heavily travelled New Jersey Turn- 
pike. The world’s longest superhighway 
unit, the 553-mile New York State Thru- 
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way, posted a 2.8 fatality rate. The 40- 
mile Kentucky Turnpike turned in a per- 
fect record for the year, with no traffic 
deaths; Virginia’s 35-mile Richmond- 
Petersburg Turnpike listed a rate of 0.7. 
The Chicago Area_ Transportation 
Study reported that chances of an acci- 
dent on the city’s most dangerous streets 
are 30 to 50 times greater than on the 
Congress expressway, a super-road ex- 
tending west from downtown Chicago. 
There are 389 fewer accidents a year on 
a mile of expressway carrying 100,000 
vehicles daily than on ordinary arterial 
streets with the same traffic volume. 


Safety Justifies Cost 


Reductions in accidents and accident 
costs on expressways go far in justifying 
the cost of expressway construction, even 
at the tremendous price of about $10 mil- 
lion a mile in Chicago. Accident costs 
for yearly travel on a mile of expressway, 
with an average of 100,000 vehicles daily, 
are at least $160,000 lower than costs of 
accidents involving vehicles traveling the 
same mileage on the conventional arterial 
system. 

Using data from 1958 accident records 
of the police department, CATS found 
that the most accident-free expressway 
section was between Halsted and Ashland 
on Congress. The accident rate, the num- 
ber of accidents for each one million 
vehicle miles, was 2.0. That compares 
with 102.9 on 63rd street between Wood- 
lawn and South Park. This was the high- 
est accident rate of all streets studied. * 
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POLICE 
SCHOOL 
FOR 
MEMPHIS 
DRIVERS 


Teen agers and adults learn to operate an automobile safely 


at this unique free community training center 


ON THE EDGE of the Mid-South 
Fairgrounds at Memphis, Tenn., is a six- 
acre tract that probably is the only free 
municipally operated driver training 
range in the world. The tract is marked 
with a paved road that includes sharp 
turns, straightaways, parking stalls, back- 
up areas, and intersections. This, as the 
sign at the entrance says, is the “Memphis 
Police Driving Range built by the Mem- 
phis Junior Chamber of Commerce.” 

The need for a safe place, out of traffic, 
where beginners could learn to drive was 
dramatically illustrated several years ago 
by two serious accidents involving be- 
ginning drivers within a few weeks. In 
one, the driver lost control of his car 
and it plunged onto a sidewalk, killing 
a child. 

The Jaycees, who also were looking for 
a place to hold their annual Teen-age 
Road-E-O, took up the idea. The Mem- 
phis Park Commission donated the tract 
of unused park property, and Department 
of Public Works engineers volunteered 
to survey the land and draw plans based 
on the nationally recommended Jaycee 
Road-E-O layout. 

The Jaycees asked for help from other 


Six-acre driving range (left) was built by 
Memphis Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Lt. A. S. Czachowski instructs beginning 
driver during classroom session. 
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civic organizations, but the response was 
slow. So they went on alone, guided by 
Driving Range Chairman James Curry, 
the Road-E-O chairman and an origina- 
tor of the range project. 

To finish the range required the pro- 
ceeds of three Jaycee annual safety 
stamp drives and a civic-minded con- 
tractor who built the “track” for cost, 
$6,000 less than the engineers’ estimates. 
The range was dedicated in the fall of 
1954. 

In the earlier stages of the range, the 
Jaycees had asked Claude A. Armour, 
vice-mayor and commissioner of fire and 
police, if he would furnish a man to run 
the range if they built it. Armour as- 
signed Officer A. S. Czachowski, a mem- 
ber of the accident investigation division, 
who was interested in driver education. 








All that Officer Czachowski had to do 
was see that traffic did not become over- 
crowded and that the range was not 
misused. Each beginner using the range 
had to have a licensed adult driver with 
him or her; there was no instruction. At 
least that was the plan. 

But hundreds of beginner teenagers 
came to the range, and they began ask- 
ing questions. There was no one but 
Officer Czachowski to answer them. 
Sometimes he would get into the car and 
show the beginners, and before he re- 
alized it, behind-the-wheel driver training 
had begun. 

Received Instructor Training 
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Commissioner Armour sent Officer 
Czachowski to the Driver Training In- 
structors Course at lowa State College. 
When the officer returned he was a lieu- 
tenant, with an assistant. 

The range’s first office was a portable 
ticketsellers’ booth which the Park Com- 
mission moved from the fairgrounds. Its 
heating system was a kerosene heater. 
The Jaycees launched another stamp 
campaign to build a little office building. 
Lt. Czachowski asked if they could 
stretch it and add a small classroom. 
They could and did. 

With donations from Memphis busi- 
nessmen, the Jaycees built a structure 
with a classroom for 30 students. Com- 
missioner Armour dug into his police bud- 


Vision testing instrument is one of many 
examining tools that makes Memphis 
school one of the best equipped in the 
nation. 


get to help with water and sewer lines, a 
heating plant, a motion picture projector, 
and other items. 

The Chevrolet Motor Co. promised 
driver training cars. The Ford Motor Co. 
gave a Ford chassis for classroom in- 
struction. The West Tennessee Optome- 
tric Society gave an Ortho-Rater eye 
tester. The Pure Oil Co., the Insurers of 
Memphis, and other organizations gave 
films, Drivotrainers, overhead projectors, 
magnetic blackboards, reaction-time test- 
ers, glare-recovery testers, and more 
equipment, until Memphis had one of the 
best equipped driver training schools in 
the nation. 

Lt. Czachowski designed a complete 
driver training course, based on the AAA 
course. Newspaper stories about the new 
course swamped Lt. Czachowski with 
more than 700 applicants for training. 
But he could only handle about 30 stu- 
dents a class, and one class each month. 


1,600 Attend Course 


Two additional instructors from the 
Memphis Police Department were ob- 
tained recently, Inspector Robert Glisson, 
in charge of the police school-safety pro- 
gram, took over supervision of the range. 

Since the course began about three 
years ago, more than 1,600 persons have 
completed it. The students are beginners 
without licenses, adults who want to drive 
better, and military personnel. They each 
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take 20 hours of theory of motor vehicle 
operation and related subjects and 8 to 
12 hours, or more or less depending on 
the individual, of behind-the-wheel in- 
struction. 


Adults and teenagers alike are enthu- 
siastic about the driver training. Many 
wives are quick to admit they can learn 
a lot faster in the school than from their 
husbands. Teenagers forced by their par- 
ents to attend the school or never get 
their hands on the keys to the family car, 
become absorbed in the course. 


Teenage traffic violators are sent to the 
range on three successive Saturdays, when 


Inventory Reveals 


Need for greater education in enforce- 
ment activity and police supervision was 
pointed up in a recent traffic safety anal- 
ysis conducted in Wisconsin. 

Reports showed that the two most 
common weaknesses in traffic accident 
prevention programs in municipalities of 
the state are inadequate enforcement ac- 
tivity and a lack of proper training for 
police supervisory personnel. 

Thirty-eight Wisconsin cities participat- 
ing in the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities rated a performance 
score of 59 per cent, with the best scores 
being attained in the area of traffic en- 
gineering. 

Higher scoring cities in their respective 
population groups were: Racine, 72 per 
cent; Wausau, 81 per cent; Two Rivers, 
68 per cent; and Oconomowoc, 83 per 
cent. 

All the Wisconsin cities, however, ex- 
pect to improve their performance scores. 
Individually prepared reports evaluating 
the traffic safety programs have been pre- 
sented to local officials. These reports 
were delivered and explained in person 
by Motor Vehicle Department represent- 
atives or by National Safety Council ex- 
perts, usually at meetings of local officials 
and interested citizens. 

According to Dan F. Schutz, Motor 
Vehicle Department Safety Director, 
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there are no regular classes, for special 
lectures before they can get back their 
suspended licenses. They often bring 
friends to the sessions. Many violators 
later enroll in the regular course. 

In fact, the range has been so popular 
that floodlights have been installed in or- 
der that behind-the-wheel instruction can 
be carried on at night. 

The $30,000 put into the range and 
driver training course has helped fill a 
gap in Memphis driver education. There 
is no driver training course for teenagers 
in the schools. As soon as funds are 
available, Commissioner Armour intends 
to expand the police driving course. * 


Training Need 


many of the cities are giving careful at- 
tention to recommendations for improve- 
ment offered and are taking steps toward 
fulfilling such recommendations wherever 
it is possible to do so. Schutz said he was 
looking forward to even greater progress 
in the future. 

Reports from 909 of the 1,525 U. S. 
cities having a population of 10,000 or 
more reveal that 509, or 56 per cent of 
those reporting use tests for intoxication. 

According to the Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities, an additional 
200 of the 321 cities in the 5,000 to 
10,000 population bracket, use chemical 
tests for intoxication. This is an average 
of nearly two out of three. 

As of July 1, 1959, there were 32 
states with chemical test laws. The laws 
embody, for the most part, the major 
provisions contained in Section 11-902 of 
the Uniform Vehicle Code setting forth 
recommended blood alcohol standards. 

States having chemical test laws are: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming and the District of Columbia. 
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A GUIDE FOR POLICE 
MANAGEMENT 
COMMUNICATION 


Reviewed by THOMAS A. WOLF 
Training Division, The Traffic Institute 


Communication in Management 
Second Edition, by Charles E. Redfield, 
University of Chicago Press, 

Chicago, Ill., 1958, 313 pp. $5.00 


IN RECENT YEARS, police adminis- 
trators have shown a growing concern 
for the problems of communicating with 
all personnel in the management of their 
departments. 

It is now generally agreed that man- 
agement in police service cannot operate 
in a vacuum; that problems are com- 
pounded by lack of proper communica- 
tion; that police service can progress only 
as far and as rapidly as it can carry with 
it the consent of its personnel and the 
public. All needs, then, point to effective 
communications as the device which will 
unify the efforts of individuals and groups 
in assisting management to accomplish 
its planned objectives with maximum 
efficiency. 


Useful for Police 


Mr. Redfield’s book was written to 
answer the administrator's need for a 
guide to the communications problems 
he meets in his daily work. Though writ- 
ten primarily for business (the author has 
had considerable experience in business, 
government, and military areas), the 
principles discussed and the examples 
used have a clear identification and use 
in police management. They are clearly 
presented, and the police administrator 
will have little difficulty in adapting them 
to police management situations and 
practices. 

The book does not attempt to provide 
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“patent” answers to communications 
problems. It does assist the administra- 
tor past common errors in communica- 
tion; broadens his background and abil- 
ity to analyze current communications 
problems within his organization; and 
provides him with a clearer conception 
of the probable future of management 
communication. 


Four Major Divisions 


The book is divided into four parts. 
Part I orients the subject, describes the 
types of information communicated, and 
establishes guiding principles for more 
effective communication. Part II discusses 
communication downward and outward, 
from superiors to subordinates and from 
headquarters to the district, i.e., “order 
giving.” Part Ill emphasizes communi- 
cation upward and inward, i.e., “report- 
ing.’ Part IV emphasizes horizontal ele- 
ments, i.e., clearing, coordinating, review- 
ing, conferring. 

At the end of each chapter is a list 
of selected readings covering items which 
the author considers pertinent. This alone 
represents valuable research in recom- 
mended reading to the individual who 
seeks to broaden his knowledge in this 
vital area of management. 

Widely regarded as a valuable contri- 
bution to this field, Communication in 
Management is a comprehensive guide to 
this phase of management operations. It 
is recommended as a valuable addition 
to your police library. It should be read 
by those in administrative positions, and 
those who are preparing themselves for 
positions of greater responsibility. * 
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HIGH SCHOOL... 


(Continued from page 10) 


bination of weeknight and week-end 
hours. Student drivers who worked an 
hour or two on weeknights suffered 
scholastically. The short work period each 
day apparently caused a serious disrup- 
tion of the continuity of the student’s 
schedule and affected his grades in a 
marked manner. When the work was con- 
centrated on week-ends, the disruption 
to the schedule was not so noticeable. 

So serious was the interruption caused 
by weekday jobs that Dr Kavanaugh, 
reviewing the results of the survey, said, 
“If a student must work, I would prefer 
that he work a full day on Saturday 
rather than an hour or so every school 
day.” 

In determining the influence of the car 
upon student’s classroom performance, 
the researchers made a special effort to 
determine the influence of the car alone 
upon grades. Knowing the effect of car 
ownership plus part-time jobs upon stu- 
dent grades, they also wanted to deter- 
mine the effect of car ownership without 
accompanying jobs. They therefore paid 
special attention to those students who 
owned cars, or had the use of cars, but 
did not have jobs. 

Taking these as a group, the research- 
ers found that 100 per cent of them suf- 
fered a drop in grades after they began 
to drive! 


Where the study touched on driver 
education, the results would seem to upset 
the assumption that those most likely to 
be attracted to driver training would be 
the brighter students with mature atti- 
tudes toward safety. The Niles Township 
survey revealed that driver education 
classes were made up to a large extent 
of those students in the bottom quarter 
of scholastic standings. 


These lower scholastic standings, how- 
ever, were not reflected in the behind-the- 
wheel performance of driver education 
students. As a group, they had less than 
half the accidents and violations of un- 
trained students. 
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Of the 72 per cent of the student body 
which had learned to drive, 19 per cent 
were taught in the high school driver 
training classes. The others were instruct- 
ed by parents, relatives or friends. The 
high school trained driver had only 27 
accidents per 100 students as com- 
pared to 41 accidents per 100 students 
who learned to drive in other ways. 

Only 8 out of 100 high school trained 
drivers collected traffic violation tickets 
of the students who took part in the sur- 
vey, while 25 out of 100 parent-trained 
students received tickets. 


Driver Education Effective 


The better driving records of the high 
school trained students offer a tribute to 
the effectiveness of the high school driver 
education classes. Although driving class- 
es are largely made up of students whose 
grades were in the lower quarter of their 
classes, these students nevertheless have 
a fine record on the streets and highways, 
where responsibility is essential. Thus, 
we must conclude that high school driver 
education courses not only teach the tech- 
niques of safe driving, but develop a sense 
of responsibility in those students most 
in need of it. 

The Niles Township survey is only the 
first of a series of surveys that the All- 
state research group is conducting 
throughout the country. Before the pro- 
gram is finished, similar surveys will be 
made of more than 25,000 students in 
approximately 35 high schools through- 
out the United States and Canada. The 
researchers hope, through this country- 
wide study, to develop a composite pic- 
ture of the high school driver and the 
total effects of the automobile upon teen- 
age students. 

Meanwhile, we can draw certain gen- 
eral conclusions based on the results of 
the Niles Township study. First of all, 
this survey reveals that varying degrees 
of parental indulgence in regard to teen- 
age use of the family car and student car 
ownership are reflected directly in stu- 
dent’s school work. Of the 1,455 students 
questioned in the survey, 72 per cent had 
learned to drive. Of these, 76 per cent 
drove their parents’ cars. These drivers 
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made up the majority of the lower quarter 
of their class. 

With apparent parental consent, these 
students had use of family cars for social 
purposes during periods ranging from one 
evening a week to seven evenings a week. 
In addition, many drove to and from 
school and used cars to drive to and from 
the part-time jobs they held in order to 
support their driving activities. When the 
time spent in driving for social purposes 
is added to time spent working at part- 
time jobs to support these driving activ- 
ities, it is obvious that there is little or 
no time left for study or homework. 


Parental Indulgence 


Since use or ownership of a car by 
high school students is subject to parental 
consent, we can conclude that the gen- 


eral decline in scholastic standings of 
teenage drivers can be attributed directly 
to parental indulgence. Although, at this 
time, the survey made no attempt to 
probe the social pressures resulting in 
this lack of parental control, it neverthe- 
less appears that this lack is a key factor 
in the scholastic records of students. 

On this question of control, the stu- 
dents exhibited remarkable unanimity in 
opposing adult control of their driving 
activities when they answered the survey 
question about the desirability of con- 
trolling automobile speeds by means of 
mechanical governors installed for use 
when the cars were driven by teenagers. 
Almost to a man, the students expressed 
opposition to this form of adult control 
of their driving. The opposition was ve- 
hemently, often bitterly, expressed. * 


No New Federal Highway Funds 


Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.), chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, recently told members of 
the Arkansas Highway Users Con- 
ference that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee “will not give consideration to 
any additional funds for the highway 
trust fund during the coming session 
of Congress.” 

Pointing out that the highway cost 
allocation study is due to be presented 
to Congress in 1961, he said, “Very 
frankly, | want to know more about the 
total cost of it (the highway program) 
before we go any further with it.” 

The Arkansas Congressman said he 
is “for” roads, “but I am for a reason- 
able program and | am for a program 
wherein we are assured that we are 
going to get dollar for dollar of the 
money that is spent.” 

Referring to the gas tax increase 
passed during the last session, Rep. 
Mills declared that as things stand at 
present “I have no intention of making 
any recommendations to the Congress 
for a continuation of that tax beyond 
its expiration date of July 1, 1961.” 

However, he continued, if it did be- 
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come necessary in the future to again 
find additional revenue for the trust 
fund, he would favor using present 
automotive excise taxes not now being 
funneled into the fund, rather than in- 
creasing highway use taxes further. 

In other points touched on, Rep. 
Mills said there would be no advantage 
to highway users in reducing the match- 
ing formula for the Interstate System 
from 90-10 to 80-20. He said this would 
make it necessary for at least half the 
states to raise their gasoline taxes in 
order to secure the necessary matching 
funds. 

He declared he would rather “stretch 
out” the highway program “a little bit” 
if it becomes necessary to “get together 
a whole lot of additional revenue through 
new taxes at the moment.” 

The congressman disclosed that the 
Ways and Means subcommittee desig- 
nated to look into the financial aspects 
of the road program will wait until the 
Public Works select subcommittee has 
a chance to reach some conclusions. The 
Ways and Means subcommittee probably 
will begin its own probe either during 
the coming session or immediately fol- 
lowing it, he said. 
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DRIVER TESTS ... 


(Continued from page 14) 


include some higher-speed highways. Ex- 
hibit 2 is an example of a map describ- 
ing a test route. The driving test route 
should be selected so as to include as 
many test situations as possible in a rea- 
sonable distance. The driver should be 
taken into moderate traffic to observe his 
normal reaction to an average situation; 
heavy traffic should be avoided because 
of possible delays and less opportunity 
to observe accurately many items in the 
test. 

2. Have necessary testing equipment 
ready. A small clipboard and a pencil or 
ballpoint pen are necessary. Have a sup- 
ply of required forms in the examiners’ 
waiting room or in a carrying case so 
that they are immediately accessible. 
Keep rubber stamps and ink pads for 
“restrictions,” “passes,” “failures,” etc., 
in good condition. Have the examiner’s 
manual or other records of examining 
policy on hand for ready reference. 

3. Identify the starting point for the 
tests. An appropriate permanent sign will 
do this if tests are given at that point 
daily. If possible arrange for off-street 
parking or reserved parking at the start- 
ing and finishing points. At the very least, 
it is necessary to reserve a few parking 
spaces near the examining station for the 
use of persons to be examined to elimi- 
nate unnecessary walking on the part of 
examiners. 

4. Arrange for reception of applicants. 
Do not let them wait and wonder what 
to do next. An appointment system will 
eliminate unnecessary congestion at the 
examining point. Whoever meets the 
driver may assume that the driver has 
completed all necessary inside tests and 
is appearing for the driving test. After 
being welcomed, the driver should be 
told when the test will be given and may 
be given printed information on the 
requirements of the driving test to be 
read before he takes the test. 

Driving tests are much simpler to give 
when drivers know what is expected of 
them. Much can be done to ensure such 
understanding. 
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Give a driver’s manual to every appli- 
cant. This manual should be explicit 
about what is expected of the applicant 
during the tests. Before the test ask the 
driver whether he has read the manual. 

Take advantage of every contact with 
the applicant before the examination to 
make sure he understands what will be 
required. Requests for application blanks 
and examination appointments provide 
opportunities to offer the driver’s manual 
to the applicant and to ask questions 
about his readiness for the driving test. 

Keep the following points in mind: 

1. The applicant may be reacting in a 
strained or abnormal manner be- 
cause he does not understand what 
is expected of him. 

He is in a strange place and does 
not find the familiar symbols that 
he is accustomed to seeing at home, 
school, or his place of work. 

He will be meeting strangers, finds 
no friends or acquaintances pres- 
ent, and may even feel that he is 
in a hostile place and react accord- 
ingly. 

The applicant may not give his best 
performance because he really does 
not know what is expected of him, 
both on the driving test and in his 
relationships to strange people. 
The uninformed applicant may be 
so frightened or disturbed that he 
actually will not hear instructions 
given to him. 

The applicant often blames the 
examiner or the department rather 
than his lack of ability for his 
failure. 

Your treatment of the individual ap- 
plicant contributes much to his attitude. 
A calm, orderly, business-like approach, 
with manifestly sincere interest in the 
applicant, can do much to allay the fear 
that he faces a trying ordeal. Don’t be 
apprehensive; try to adjust quickly to 
each new applicant situation to create the 
best possible testing climate. 


Scoring The Test 


Scoring each problem. Mark each part 
of each problem “good” or “needs im- 
provement,’ as many times as it is ob- 
served. No weighting of problems other 
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TEST ROUTE NO.| 
EVANSTON STATION 


LENGTH: 2.9 miles 


7 LEFT TURNS 
11 RIGHT TURNS 
8 STOP SIGNS () 
| YIELD SIGN (y+) 


8 TRAFFIC SIGNALS (+) 
2 uP Grapes (4) 
2 BLIND INTERS. (4) 


SELECTED BY' WAS. 
APPROVED BY' JU S.8. 
DATE! 5 June /957 


ING LOT & 
IRTING POINT 





| GROVE | 
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: 
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GREENWCOD 
Yr T t 


Exhibit 2: Example of a map describing a test route. The same route must be used by 
all examiners in one locality. It should include as many test items as possible. 
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than that provided by the test route and 
the scoring form is recommended. The 
term “needs improvement” is used _ be- 
cause of its favorable effect on the driver. 
It suggests that he may qualify later if 
he gets additional instruction and practice 
which, in fact, is generally what happens. 
The following example will illustrate the 
application of the scoring system to paral- 
lel parking: 

1. Good. Driver signals when  stop- 

ping, looks to rear and sides of 
vehicle while backing, and com- 
pletes maneuver in no more than 
two attempts without striking other 
vehicies or parking standards; stops 
in center of the parking space with 
the curb-side wheels within 18 
inches of the edge of the parking 
lane. 
Needs improvement. Anything short 
of the above that does not consti- 
tute a traffic violation, accident, 
dangerous action, or inability to 
execute the maneuver. 

A driver may be disqualified by any 

test problem for any of the five reasons 
mentioned earlier. Only special condi- 
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tions of failure, such as law violation, are 
listed under the individual driving prob- 
lems described hereafter. 

Score each part of each problem sepa- 
rately according to a schedule provided 
for you. The scoring sheet provides 
spaces in which to score and list the 
items to be scored. It cannot give details 
of the actions which would be considered 
unsatisfactory. There simply is _ not 
enough space on one page to do this. 


Preparation for the Driving Test 


Combined percentage scores. The driv- 
ing test results in a scoring form on which 
acceptable or unacceptable performance 
in many categories is indicated. To re- 
duce these marks to a practical numeri- 
cal score which can be compared to a 
standard score, the percentage of success- 
ful performance must be computed. To 
do this, the number of marks for accept- 
able performance must be divided by the 
total number of marks. Multiply this 
number by 100 to get the number per 
hundred successfully done, that is, the 
percentage correct. To speed up this cal- 
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culation, a table may be used in which 
the percentage is found in line for the 
number of marks for acceptable per- 
formance, and the column for the num- 
ber of marks for unacceptable perform- 
ance. For example, if the driver has been 
given 26 marks for acceptable perform- 
ance and eight for unsatisfactory per- 
formance on the driving test, a total of 
34 items will have been observed. Divid- 
ing the 26 acceptable marks by the total 
of 35 gives 0.77, and multiplying this by 
100 gives 77 percent. 


Driving Test Procedures 


Before you start any driving test, make 
sure of several things. This will often pre- 
vent wasted time and confusion. The 
following are recommended driving test 
procedures: 

1. Be prepared yourself; have all equip- 
ment that will be needed during the driv- 
ing test and after the test is completed. 

2. Assure yourself that the applicant 
is ready for the test. Check to determine 
that he is eligible for the test he is about 
to take, has read the driver’s manual, and 
is familiar with the driving test require- 
ments. 

3. Ask the driver, “Have you a car in 
which to take the driving test?” If he 
says he has, ask him, “Is it in good con- 
dition?” The last question lets him know 
that there is to be a vehicle inspection. 
No test should be given if either of these 
questions is answered “no.” 

4. Ask, “Do you have a licensed driver 
with you?” If the answer is “no,” do not 
give the test unless he has an unexpired 
driver-license certificate for this or some 
other state. 

5. Ask, “Where is vour car?” If it is 
not at the starting point, have it brought 
there to avoid unnecessary walking on 
your part. 

6. If there is an accompanying driver, 
ask to see his driver license certificate. 
If required, record the number of it and 
the accompanying driver’s name. 

Check to see that the description fits 
the driver. This impresses people not only 
with the importance of licensing but also 
the need to carry the license certificate. 
Do not give a test without having seen 
the license certificate. If the driver is 
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already licensed, record the state, expira- 
tion date, and number of the certificate, 
as required. 

7. Permit no one except the driver 
and yourself in the car during the driv- 
ing test. This rule will help you to avoid 
conditions which might be disturbing to 
the applicant. Parents and instructors are 
likely to say something suddenly that 
will interfere with your instructions or 
confuse the driver. Exceptions to this 
rule may be made by your supervisor. 
For example, someone may be permitted 
to go along to translate for an applicant 
who cannot speak English. 

8. Have the driver sign the examina- 
tion report. This is particularly impor- 
tant if processing involves more than 
one examiner. This rule will prevent sub- 
stitution during the test. 

9. Examine the car in which the driv- 
ing test is to be given. A vehicle inspec- 
tion is part of driver examining. Make 
a vehicle inspection before each driving 
test. The inspections should establish that 
required vehicle equipment is in working 
order and that registration plates are 
exhibited as required by law. Arrange 
vehicle inspections so that the driver will 
be required to turn on lights, sound the 
horn, and operate other controls. During 
this procedure, observe the applicant and 
score his ability to locate and operate 
controls of required equipment. You 
should receive special detailed instruc- 
tions and training for vehicle inspection. 

10. Record registration number, make, 
and model of car. 

11. Enter the applicant’s car and pre- 
pare for the driving test. 

12. Have your test route clearly in 
mind. 


Driver Needs Information 


You must tell the driver what you want 
him to do and give other information that 
will assist him in completing the driving 
test. Remember that the applicant will 
not know what you want him to do. He 
may know in a general way what will 
be expected of him, but he will need 
specific instructions. 

Precise instructions given while the 
applicant is driving will enable you to 
avoid most of the dangers of the driving 
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test; they can make the test less of an 
ordeal for the driver and easier for you. 

Always remember that direct com- 
munication with the driver is at best, 
difficult. You may assume that the driver 
understands your meaning when he really 
has not grasped exactly what you want. 
Therefore, it is advisable that you speak 
to nim in cerrect language; use words 
that are generally understood by all appli- 
cants. You might use the word “inter- 
section” to mean a “cross street,” but the 
word “corner” would have a clearer 
meaning to the applicant. “Stop sign” 
would have more meaning than “stop 
signal.” Likewise, “quick stop” may get 
a better response than “emergency stop.” 
“Dimmer switch” might be better under- 
stood in some areas than “lower head- 
lamp control.” Many instances of mis- 
understandings occur because the exam- 
iner uses language that is not in accepted 
use in a particular community. 


Instructions During Tests 


Following are recommended proce- 
dures for giving instructions during the 
driving test: 

1. Just before starting the driving test, 
explain the driving test to the applicant 
so that he will know what to expect. For 
the ordinary driver say something like 
this: “Mr. Smith, on this test you will 
have to do only regular driving. I will 
play no tricks on you. Drive just as you 
have learned to drive. I will score you 
on that basis. After we have started, I 
will tell you from time to time what to 
do next. Drive straight ahead unless | 
tell you to make turns. Ask questions if 
you do not understand. Do you have any 
questions you would like to ask me now?” 
After these instructions, and if there are 
no questions, say: “Now start the motor 
and drive straight ahead on this street.” 

2. Give instructions well in advance 
of the place where the driver must exe- 
cute the maneuvers. When the car is 
standing, explain the next operation be- 
fore starting. Allow plenty of time after 
you have given a direction for the driver 
to think it over. If you are caught with 
very little time to direct the applicant, 
to make a turn for example, do not hurry 
the instructions. This difficulty should not 
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arise if you know the route well. Simply 
let him go straight ahead even though it 
does take you off the test route. Then 
direct him so as to bring him back on 
the route just as though the operation 
had been intended that way. 

3. Tell the driver at what point you 
want him to make a maneuver, before 
you describe the maneuver. This will pre- 
vent the driver from making a turn be- 
fore you want him to or making other 
sudden moves. Use landmarks if you are 
sure they will not be misunderstood. For 
example, say “At the filling station, please 
turn right,” instead of, “now turn right.” 

4. Give instructions clearly and explic- 
itly. If you say “turn right,” also point 
or gesture toward the right with your 
hand or pencil to prevent the driver from 
confusing right and left as some may 
do. Speak clearly; do not mutter or lower 
your voice. Speak slowly and watch the 
driver to see whether you need to repeat. 
If you do your part, the driver being 
examined should rarely ask you to repeat 
or ask what you mean. Repeated mis- 
understandings indicate that you may be 
at fault, not the applicant. 

5. Avoid offering instructions or coach- 
ing while you are scoring. This is likely 
to distract the driver or make him nerv- 
ous. An effective job of scoring permits 
little time for anything else. If informa- 
tion on scoring and performance is to 
be given to the driver, do it after the 
scoring is completed on the basis of notes 
made. There is a difference between 
examining and teaching; you are first of 
all an examiner. 

6. Do not tell or show a driver how to 
drive. Answer any questions necessary to 
inform the driver exactly what is expected 
of him. This usually takes less time than 
explaining why you failed to clarify in- 
structions in the first place. Remember 
you are interested primarily in evaluating 
the applicant’s driving, not his ability to 
understand instructions. 

7. Do not urge a driver to do anything 
when he does not wish to, and do not 
hurry him. Such urging is dangerous and 
makes you partially responsible if an 
accident should occur. Recalcitrant driv- 
ers and drivers who respond very slowly 
will probably fail the test; when this hap- 
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pens, simply encourage them to get more 
practice and return for another test. 

Careful preparation for the driving 
test, learning the test route thoroughly, 
study of the techniques for giving in- 
structions, and meaningful application of 
recommended procedures will make the 
test much easier for both yourself and 
the applicant. 

There are certain general considera- 
tions that must be kept in mind while 
you are conducting the driving test. They 
will help you to do a better job and to 
avoid unnecessary difficulties during the 
driving test. These are: 

1. Give the tests on an official route 
or test area selected or designed to give 
tests of the right kind in the best order. 
Aimless driving around will not offer 
a driver a fair chance to show what he 
can do, nor you a chance to score him 
fairly. Leave the official route only if 
it is blocked by construction, traffic con- 
gestion, or other special conditions, or 
take a shorter return route when the 
driver fails before finishing the official 
route. If you have a test route on which 
a particular maneuver is resulting in an 
high incidence of failure, 


abnormally 
consider the feasibility of changing the 
route. 


2. Avoid emphasis on your own pet 
points. Do not get into the habit of check- 
ing one or two favorite items such as 
hand signals, parking, or pulling away 
from the curb, and assuming that the 
skill with which these are executed will 
indicate the general driving ability of the 
applicant or the score he is likely to 
achieve on other parts of the test. A 
complete test given to every driver pre- 
cludes complaints of favoritism. More- 
over, some driving fault may turn up on 
the test that might, if not pointed out, 
result in an accident. 

3. Watch everything the driver does. 
Do not fall into the habit of looking only 
for those items that are to be scored on 
the driving-test score sheet. Although a 
driver may perform in an acceptable 
manner as far as his maneuvers are con- 
cerned, he may not be attentive to the 
many details of driving that can get him 
into trouble later. For example, the driver 
may not be using his eyes properly and 
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fail to see the “big picture” in driving; 
he may never use the rear view mirror 
or check the speedometer, except as re- 
quired on certain maneuvers; he may 
never notice occupants of parked cars or 
children playing along the test route; he 
may see Only the roadway in the immedi- 
ate foreground and never glance further 
ahead; he may be easily distracted by 
non-essential items along the test route; 
he may simply not know how to use his 
eyes for expert driving. Check frequently 
on how the driver uses his eyes. 

4. Seeing is not perceiving. Remember 
that the driver will not perceive the same 
things you perceive during the driving 
test although you both are “seeing” the 
same things. A few well-directed ques- 
tions can detect this discrepancy as the 
applicant drives. Ask, “What was the 
traffic sign that you just passed?” “What 
is the color of the traffic light ahead?” If 
the driver attempts to look back or raises 
his eyes to see such items, he is not per- 
ceiving essential items in traffic. 

5. Conclude the driving test on a 
friendly note. Whether the driving test 
ends in success or failure, you have an 
obligation to conclude the interview on 
a friendly note. Congratulate the success- 
ful applicant and indicate that he has 
successfully demonstrated that he can 
be a competent driver. Encourage him 
to continue to practice for safe driving 
and indicate that the department will 
expect him to maintain a good driving 
record. Offer to be of assistance at any 
time he may have questions or problems. 
With resvect to the driver who fails, com- 
mend him on his serious attempt to pass 
the test; indicate that many others are 
not successful on the first try; show him 
where he needs improvement and indi- 
cate how he may improve so that a fu- 
ture attempt will be successful. Give him 
a driver’s manual and point out areas of 
needed study; thank him for his coopera- 
tion and extend best wishes for future 
driving tests. If possible arrange an ap- 
pointment for the next test. You are more 
than a public servant doing only those 
things required of you in the job; you 
may have to be a consultant, confessor, 
advisor, relief valve for irritated appli- 
cants, and many other things that will 
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ultimately help the applicant. You have 
a responsibility for the very best service. 

Following the test, especially if the 
applicant has failed and a copy of the 
scoring form has been given to him, ex- 
plain what the driver needs to do to 
pass the test, particularly in terms of 
training and practice. Such explanations 
will be much simpler and more effective 
if the driver’s manual includes a list of 
unacceptable performance items similar 
to those in the instructions given to 
examiners. Then you can mark the items 
which need special attention by the appli- 
cant, and explain how they relate to items 
on the score sheet. This will save time 
and be much more specific. 

Accidents on driving tests are some- 
times partly the fault of the examiner. 
You can take precautions which will 
make accidents less likely to occur: 

1. Stop the driving test if you think 

there is any risk. 

Watch for special traffic conditions 
that the applicant may not see. 
Be prepared to take control of the 
car at any time. 

Watch carefully those drivers who 
have physical defects, poor eye- 
sight, or poor hearing. Give drivers 
who are small in size and those who 
have just barely passed the test on 
laws and rules, a chance to show 
whether these factors seriously af- 
fect their driving. 

If the driver has an accident and does 
not seem at all shaken, direct him to 
drive back to the starting point. If he 
seems the least bit upset, you may sug- 
gest that you drive him back, if your 
departmental policy permits. If the driver 
does not want you to drive back, or if 
the car is more than slightly damaged, 
do not drive it. Walk back or get some- 
one to drive you back. 

If the accident involves another car, 
have the driver being examined make 
out an accident report listing you as a 
witness and give it to you. Turn in this 
report of the accident with the examina- 
tion report and add an explanation to 
your report of the examination. 

If your department rules differ, you 
are to be governed by those rules. 
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You are not liable for accidents while 
examining unless you have asked the 
driver to do something dangerous or il- 
legal, or have told him to do something 
too late for him to understand and pre- 
pare for it. You are riding as a passenger 
solely for the purpose of watching him 
drive. At the same time, you should take 
all practical precautions to avoid acci- 
dents. 

Incomplete tests are sometimes neces- 
sary when something happens to prevent 
determining whether the driver being 
tested qualifies or disqualifies. Careful 
preparation for the test by the examiner 
will usually prevent this. But if the ve- 
hicle runs out of gas, has a flat tire, or 
is disabled during the test, discontinue 
the test but do not disqualify the driver, 
unless the disability of the vehicle is due 
to an accident calling for disqualification. 
Mark the test report, “Incomplete” and 
explain by remarks on the test report the 
circumstances. After such an incident, the 
driver may, of course come back for 
another test at any time. An entirely new 
test should then be given. It is not worth- 
while to try to continue the test form 
where the incomplete one left off. * 


(The second and concluding part of “Giv- 
ing and Scoring Driver Tests’ will be 
published in next month’s issue of Traf- 
fic Digest and Review. It will discuss the 
techniques of evaluating driver perform- 
ance in detail.) 


License Pick-up 
Plan in Oregon 


Oregon is the latest state to adopt the 
license pick-up plan for use in traffic 
cases. Illinois and Indiana already have 
such a plan in operation. Louisiana has 
legislation which authorizes the plan for 
use in the city of New Orleans. Puerto 
Rico completes the list of states or areas 
where the plan is legislatively sanctioned. 

Under the license pick-up plan a 
violator may post his license in lieu of 
other bail when arrested for a traffic 
offense. This subject is discussed com- 
prehensively in the “Know The Law” 
article beginning on page 34, this issue. 
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Brown Hits 
Safety Apathy 


The American people have a lacka- 
daisical and generally unrealistic attitude 
about traffic safety, a national leader in 
the accident prevention field said here 
today. 

“It’s high time for our citizens to 
realize that they are going to get only as 
much safety on our streets and highways 
as they are willing to pay for and ac- 
tively support,” said Russell I. Brown, 
president of the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, Washington, D. C. 

Brown, former commissioner of public 
safety of Iowa, addressed the annual 
meeting of the Utah Safety Council in 
Salt Lake City recently. 

“Most folks,” Brown said, “are ‘all for 
safety.’ In fact, when talking on the sub- 
ject, they can be real pious about it. But 
this ‘service with the lips’ is usually about 
as far as they want to go. Despite their 
expressed horror at the annual toll of 
deaths, injuries, and property damage, 
our citizens generally are unwilling to 
face the proposition that the traffic acci- 
dent situation is awfully close to getting 
out of hand. 

The safety institute leader said nation- 
wide application of the Action Program 
of the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety is needed to make a significant 
impact on the motor vehicle accident 
problem. 

This program, Brown explained, is the 
“accepted authority” on what is needed 
to reduce accidents. It embraces the areas 
of education, enforcement, engineering, 
motor vehicle administration, public in- 
formation, public support, accident rec- 
ords, and legislation. 

“Our organization, the Insurance Insti- 
tute for Highway Safety,” Brown said, 
“has only one objective: to help reduce 
street and highway accidents. Everything 
we do will be in support of the Action 
Program.” 

The Insurance Institute represents more 
than 500 casualty insurance companies, 
writing about 80 percent of the nation’s 
automotive insurance. 
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Just published, these two new basic 
training manuals are the latest in a 
series developed by the Traffic Institute 
specifically for use in departmental 
training programs. Written at the 
operational level, the manuals provide 
detailed instruction on police traffic law 
enforcement procedures. To _ order: 
Write the quantity of manuals you want 
on the line in front of the title. Prices 
on both manuals are: 1 to 5 copies, 45¢ 
ea.; 6 to 50 copies, 35¢ ea.; over 50 
copies, 30¢ ea. Mail this page to the 
Traffic Institute, we will bill you later. 


___Parking Enforcement, No. 2096 
___Traffic Arrest, No. 2123 
THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 


OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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KNOW THE 


LAW 


DRIVER’S LICENSE 


“PICK-UP” PLAN 
AIDS ENFORCEMENT 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


ONE OF THE fundamental weak- 
nesses of the traffic law enforcement 
effort in many places in this country in 
this latter half of the 20th century is 
the “no-show,” i.e., the person who fails 
to appear in court to answer charges 
placed against him. The primary aim of 
modern traffic law enforcement is to 
bring the violator before the court where 
he may be given the benefit of the court’s 
diagnosis and corrective action. Only in 
this way can the true purpose of enforce- 
ment be achieved—to encourage volun- 
tary compliance with the rules of traffic 
safety by setting up deterrents to viola- 
tion. The judge must see and hear the 
individual in order to make intelligent 
prescription for his correction. The mere 
payment of a money penalty, alone, re- 
vives the problem of “violation for a 
price” with which we have contended 
ever since our forefathers unwisely start- 
ed the unwholesome practice of enforce- 
ment for revenue. 

Somewhere during the earlier years of 
the present century enforcement officers 
began to resort to various expedients 
whereby they might be saved the neces- 
sity of seizing and jailing traffic law 
violators, the bulk of whom were other- 
wise good citizens. The ancient right to 
bail, guaranteed by our constitutions, 
was tailored somewhat to fit the need, 
and the so-called “bail forfeiture” system 
came into being. Under this practice, so 
familiar in this field, the defendant is 
permitted to deposit a sum of money as 
“bail,” ostensibly to guarantee his ap- 
pearance in court at the appointed time 
and place, but more often to buy his 


peace through the payment of an amount 
roughly approximating the fine he would 
have to pay, with the full expectation of 
all concerned that his payment is in full 
satisfaction of the matter. The modern 
“traffic court violations bureau” is a 
more respectable device, operating under 
court supervision and (theoretically) re- 
stricted to non-moving, non-hazardous 
violations. 

The willingness of the average traffic 
violator to forfeit his deposit of “bail” 
has posed the problem of the “no-show,” 
whose deposit of money has been ac- 
cepted in “payment” for his offense. His 
experience has been purely a financial 
transaction; all he has to show for it is 
a receipt, plus (usually) misunderstand- 
ing of its purpose and perhaps some re- 
sentment against the authorities. He is 
a phantom violator who never receives 
the benefit of an appearance in court. 
The educational and deterrent effect of 
that experience is lost to him. He and 
the community both pass up an oppor- 
tunity for improvement in the traffic 
situation. Another violator has simply 
“paid off.” 

Under existing procedures most traffic 
courts face one of two choices in at- 
tempting to deal with this situation. (1) 
They can follow the path of least resist- 
ance by meekly accepting the “forfeit- 
ure” and closing the case, or (2) they 
may treat the “bail” as having been 
given for its true purpose, to guarantee 
appearance, and upon non-appearance of 
the defendant forfeit the bail and order 
a warrant issued for his arrest. This will 
bring him before the court, provided he 
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has not departed the jurisdiction, so that 
his case may be properly determined. 
Obviously in the first contingency there 
has been no determination of guilt or in- 
nocence, no hearing, no penalty assessed. 
The case has never been processed. It 
was dropped when the defendant “paid 
off.” But in the other alternative the 
case is heard and determined, and the 
law is vindicated—not made the victim 
of a cheap compromise. Our courts, 
“the bulwark of democracy,” should 
never place themselves in an unworthy 
position. 

The bail forefeiture system empha- 
sizes revenue collection to the point of 
obscuring the proper purpose of enforce- 
ment. It offers a convenient way of easy 
settlement, but such expediency is decep- 
tive. Those who “pay off” can find little 
to respect in a system of that sort. There 
can be little community respect for a 
court or a system of enforcement which 
permits all manner of dangerous traffic 
violations to be “settled” by payment of 
money Over a counter to a cashier. The 
responsibility of the court to educate 
the violator and to correct his attitude is 
lost. The net effect of the bail forfeiture 
system is expressed in the dollar sign, 
not in improvement of the traffic safety 
climate of the community. 

Bringing the violator directly into 
court in personal custody of an officer 
certainly accomplishes the object of 
bringing him promptly before the judge, 
but it is open to serious objections. In 
most communities, under authority of 
law or long practice, traffic violators 
may be given a citation or notice to ap- 
pear to answer the charge, and this elim- 
inates the necessity of incarcerating citi- 
zens and subjecting them to humiliation 
and often great inconvenience. However, 
the chances of later apprehending a per- 
son who fails to respond to his citation, 
especially in the case of non-residents, 
are not too promising. 

One of the newer developments in the 
traffic law enforcement field shows prom- 
ise of solving the difficulty. This is the 
so-called “‘driver’s license pick-up plan,” 
which provides, in substance, that a per- 
son who is arrested and charged with a 
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traffic violation shall have the option of 
depositing his license in lieu of other 
security for his appearance in court to 
answer the charge. For obvious reasons 
the person facing the choice will usually 
elect to hand over his driver’s license 
rather than be escorted down. to the po- 
lice station or court to deposit money as 
security (if he has it with him). He may 
not have the money, but usually will 
have his license, since the law requires it. 
Since driving a motor vehicle has become 
a matter of vital necessity to most of us 
in our daily living, the certificate repre- 
senting that privilege has value to its 
holder for beyond the monetary sum for 
which it is usually substituted. The li- 
cense is returned to the individual when 
he appears in court, but until that time 
he must operate without it, by virtue only 
of a temporary receipt given him by the 
official to whom he delivered the license. 
The incentive to appear and reclaim the 
license is naturally strong. 

The “license pick-up plan” eliminates 
the need for a bail forfeiture system and 
discourages resort to such practices; it 
assures court appearance in a high per- 
centage of cases that otherwise would be 
“no-shows.” Four states now utilize this 
plan. Indiana became the first to give it 
official recognition in 1951: 


“Whenever any person lawfully pos- 
sessed of a chauffeur’s or operator’s li- 


cense (issued by Indiana) shall be 
arrested and charged with a violation 
(of the Driver’s License Act or Rules 
of the Road) he shall have the option 
of depositing his chauffeur’s or oper- 
ator’s license with the officer or court 
demanding bail, in lieu of any other 
security required for his appearance in 
any court to answer said charges. . .” 
(This is not permitted in cases of reck- 
less driving, reckless homicide or driv- 
ing while under the influence of intox- 
icating liquor or narcotic drugs, nor in 
certain other specified offenses such 
as altering engine numbers, etc.) 
“Whenever any person as described in 
section 1 hereof deposits his chauf- 
feur’s or operator’s license as provided 
in section 1 of this act, either the offi- 
cer or the court demanding bail as 
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hereinbefore described, shall issue such 
person a receipt for said license, and 
thereafter said person shall be per- 
mitted to operate a motor vehicle upon 
the public, highways of this state during 
the pendency of the case in which his 
license was deposited.” (Emphasis sup- 
plied.) (Indiana Motor Vehicle Laws 
(1958), secs. 350-351; Burns Indiana 
Statutes, sec. 47-2308(b) and (c) ). 
Illinois enacted a law in 1953, sub- 
stantially similar except that the law is 
silent as to the effect of the receipt as 
permitting said person to drive during 
the pendency of the case. The empha- 
sized clause of the Indiana law is missing 
from the Illinois law (Illinois Revised 
Statutes, Ch. 9542, sec. 6-306). In 1958 
the Louisiana legislature enacted a “pick- 
up” law substantially the same as that of 
Indiana, except that it was made appli- 
cable only to municipal ordinance viola- 
tions in cities over 500,000—New Or- 
leans (Louisiana Statutes Annotated, 
Title 32, sec. 411 as amended 1958). An 
Oregon law adopted in 1959 provides 
that the magistrate before whom a per- 
son is brought for a traffic violation may 
require him to give as security for his 
appearance, (1) his automobile member- 
ship card, or (2) “such sum as may be 
required by the magistrate, or (3) the 
driver’s or chauffeur’s license issued by 
Oregon to the arrested person.” If the 
license is accepted as security, the magis- 
trate must issue a receipt therefor, and 
promptly notify the Department of Mo- 
tor Vehicles of the fact. 

“Until the time fixed for appearance 
or the expiration 30 days from the date 
the receipt is issued, whichever first oc- 
curs, the magistrate’s receipt confers 
on the person to whom it is issued the 
same privilege as the license which 
was accepted.” (a) “If the arrested 
person appears at the time fixed, his 
license shall be returned to him, unless 
taken up by the court” (for suspen- 
sion). (b) “If the person fails to ap- 
pear at the time fixed, his license shall 
be forwarded to the Department of 
Motor Vehicles. Upon receipt by the 
department the license shall be sus- 
pended for an indefinite period. If the 





person thereafter makes his appear- 
ance before the court, the court shall 
advise the department of the fact 
and the department shall thereupon 
terminate the suspension ordered pur- 
suant to this subsection.” (Oregon Sen- 
ate Bill No. 484, 50 Legislative Assem- 
bly, Reg. Session.) Puerto Rico has 
such a plan also, but its terms are not 
available at this time. 


Analysis of Provisions 


Although the general effect of these 
various laws is much the same, there are 
certain significant differences in them. 
Note that in the Indiana, Illinois, and 
Louisiana laws the alleged violator has 
the option to deposit his license in lieu 
of other security, whereas in Oregon ap- 
parently the magistrate may or may not 
accept it. All except Illinois provide in 
effect that the receipt shall operate as a 
temporary license. In Indiana and Louisi- 
ana (New Orleans) it serves this purpose 
“during the pendency of the case.” 
Oregon sets a limit: ‘ . until the time 
fixed for appearance or the expiration of 
30 days from the date the receipt is 
issued, whichever first occurs.” These 
differences are important, since a case 
may be “pending” for months or years, 
during appeal or other review proceed- 
ings. 

Except for the distinctions pointed out 
above, the practice and procedure under 
the Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana and Ore- 
gon laws is similar in effect. A compari- 
son of the four discloses these basic 
similarities: 

1. Their plans are basically the same 
as that of Indiana, the pioneer in this 
field. 

2. They are limited in application to 
offenses committed against the motor 
vehicle laws, such as the licensing acts 
and rules of the road. 

3. Excluded from their purview are 
such offenses as driving while under the 
influence of liquor or drugs, reckless 
driving, homicide, although Louisiana 
and Oregon seem to have made no such 
exclusion. Illinois also excludes hit-run 
cases which involve death or personal 
injury. 
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4. When the license is deposited it is 
left with some person authorized to ac- 
cept it. Primarily this is the official en- 
titled to demand bail, and would not 
include arresting officers, who ordinarily 
have no right to take bail from arrested 
persons. This is usually taken by the 
magistrate or his clerk. 

5. A receipt is issued to evidence the 
surrender of the license. 

6. Except in Illinois this receipt, to all 
intents and purposes, serves as a license 
during the specified interval. In Illinois 
the statute makes no such provision, al- 
though substantially the same result is 
reached by another provision of the law 
that no person may be convicted for 
driving without a license if he produces 
“satisfactory evidence” that he had a 
valid license at the time of his arrest 
(Sec. 6-118). 

7. The appropriate state licensing 
agency is notified to prevent the unau- 
thorized issuance of a new license. 

8. In all four of the states affected the 
“pick-up” plan applies only to licenses 
issued by the particular state. Hence a 
license issued by another state could not 
be accepted. 

9. The Louisiana and Oregon statutes 
require the license to be forwarded to 
the department if the person fails to 
appear at the time fixed. Oregon provides 
that the license so received shall be sus- 
pended by the department. Louisiana 
makes no provision as to its disposition. 
Illinois merely requires notice to the 
secretary of state if the person fails to 
appear. Indiana seems to make no pro- 
vision for notice to the department. 


Legislation Required for Use of Plan 


Practically all statutes provide for 
acceptance of bail, and prescribe the type 
of security which it is permissible for 
the courts to accept. These statutes have 
been strictly construed and only such 
security as is specified in the law can 
legally be accepted. For instance, judicial 
officers or those empowered to admit 
accused persons to bail have no right, in 
the absence of express statutory authori- 
zation, even to accept a deposit of money 
in lieu of bail or as a substitute for the 
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security specified. The release of a pri- 
soner is illegal if made upon the basis of 
unauthorized security. Having no author- 
ity to accept such substitute, the court or 
officer doing so has no right to retain it. 
Certainly if a court or magistrate has no 
power or authority to accept cash as a 
substitute for the security required by 
law, an item of such intangible value as a 
driver’s license certificate would be even 
less acceptable. (See 6 Am. Jur., Bail and 
Recognizance, sec. 226; Scarboro v. 
State, 207 Ga. 449, 62 S.E.2d 168 
(1950)—chief of police held not guilty 
of embezzling cash bond money from 
city which had no right to receive cash 
in lieu of bail or as _ substitute for 
recognizance; Snyder v. Gross, 69 Neb. 
340, 95 N.W. 636, 5 Ann.Cas. 152 
(1903)—bondsmen for justice of the 
peace not required to account for money 
accepted by him in lieu of bail, he having 
no authority to accept cash in lieu of bail; 
Brasfield v. Milan, 127 Tenn. 561, 155 
S.W. 926, 44 LRA(NS) 1150 and note 
(1913) —violator’s brother, depositing 
cash bail, held entitled to recover it since 
the magistrate had no right to accept it; 
Brooks v. Epperson, 164 Va. 37, 178 
S.E. 787 (1935), certified check held 
insufficient as surety for appeal bond: 
appeal dismissed.) 

Thus special statutory provision is 
requisite before the “pick-up” plan may 
be adopted. In the absence of such legis- 
lation it would be possible, theoretically, 
for a violator to secure his release by 
depositing his license, then in absentia 
taking action to recover it, leaving the 
court with no security for his appearance. 


Practical Considerations 


The arresting officer on the street or 
highway is not ordinarily empowered to 
demand or accept bail, and therefore, 
strictly speaking, is not authorized to 
accept a driver’s license in lieu of bail. 
However, in actual practice the officer 
often does accept the license and issue 
the receipt, thereafter permitting the 
errant motorist to go on his way, holding 
his receipt together with a citation to 
appear in court. This avoids the necessity 
of taking the motorist into physical cus- 
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tody, subjecting him to the inconvenience 
of going to the station or court to leave 
the license with the proper officer or 
official. In effect the arresting officer be- 
comes an agent of the motorist, perform- 
ing a service for him by delivering the 
license to the proper official in his stead. 

None of the present statutes make pro- 
vision for the return of the license prior 
to the time of trial or disposition of the 
case in which it was deposited. Still, 
since deposit of the license is optional 
with the defendant in Indiana, Illinois, 
and New Orleans, no doubt the license 
would be returned to him upon deposit 
of regular bail in substitute therefor. In 
fact the receipt form prepared and issued 
by the Illinois Secretary of State ex- 
pressly says: “The above described li- 
cense certificate will be returned to the 
person to whom issued upon final dis- 
position of charge in this court or upon 
the posting of other security acceptable 
to the court.” 

Retrieving the license could become 
important where the party desires to 
travel into another state where his tem- 
porary receipt would not be recognized 
as a valid driver’s license. Even in Ore- 
gon, where the deposit of license in lieu 
of other security seems to be optional 
with the magistrate rather than the de- 
fendant, the disposition would very likely 
be the same as in the other “pick-up” 
States. 

The disposition of the license itself, 
from the time it is deposited with the 
officer or with the court, is likewise an 
important phase of the plan. In Oregon 
and New Orleans the license is forwarded 
to the department upon failure of the 
defendant to appear in response to his 
citation, but only in the Oregon law is 
there found any provision as to disposi- 
tion of the license after it reaches the 
department. The pertinent provisions of 
the Oregon law read as follows: 

“(a) If the arrested person appears at 

the time fixed, his license shall be re- 

turned to him, unless taken up by the 
court” (for susvension), “(b) If the 
person fails to appear at the time fixed, 
his license shall be forwarded to the 
Department of Motor Vehicles. Upon 





receipt by the Department, the license 
shall be suspended for an indefinite 
period. If the person thereafter makes 
his appearance before the court, the 
court shall advise the Department of 
the fact and the Department shall 
thereupon terminate the suspension 
ordered pursuant to this subsection.” 
Authority of the department to take 
some such action in connection with the 
license would seem imperative, otherwise 
there is no point in forwarding it there, 
unless holding it as evidence in case the 
licensee should apply for a duplicate 
would be sufficient reason. Licensing 
officials report that sometimes the de- 
fendant, having deposited his license as 
bail security in some traffic court, will 
make sworn application for a duplicate 
license on the ground the original has 
been “lost.” Another practical aspect to 
be considered in requiring the license to 
be forwarded to the department imme- 
diately upon failure of the depositor to 
appear is that if he should later appear 
the court is in no position to return his 
license to him, it having been sent to the 
licensing authorities at the state capitol in 
Springfield, Baton Rouge, Salem, or In- 
dianapolis. It may be suggested that per- 
haps the license should remain with the 
court, and notice to the department be 
regarded as sufficient safeguard against 
fraudulent application for duplicate. This 
is the practice in Illinois. The laws quite 
uniformly attach sufficiently heavy penal- 
ties for making fraudulent applications 
for drivers’ licenses to deter any wide- 
spread abuse of the privilege and con- 
venience the pick-up plan affords to the 
motorist. True enough, there are cases 
where the defendant is able to procure 
a new license under a different name. 
This and similar abuses can be dealt 
with more effectually through prompt 
reporting by the courts, and by vigorous 
enforcement of the laws relating to 
fraudulent avplications for license, plus 
adoption of adequate administrative 
procedures in the department. 


Summary 


Experience with the license pick-up 
plan is reported as favorable in those 
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areas where it is in operation. It recom- 
mends itself to the motorist as a con- 
venient method of avoiding the delay and 
humiliation incident to physical arrest 
and detention, also eliminating the 
necessity for immediate outlay of cash 
to obtain his release. Enforcement offi- 
cers and agencies favor it for the results 
it brings in the way of prompt appear- 
ances by those cited to appear. Most 
drivers are anxious to regain their original 
license, realizing that if they should be- 
come involved in traffic difficulty during 
the time they are without it the experi- 
ence would be far more unpleasant than 
the first. While their receipt permits them 
to continue driving—at least in their own 
state—it is not a license and could not 
be deposited in lieu of security if need 
for another appearance bond should arise 
meanwhile. The incentive is not to delay 
the case, but to expedite it. 

Another distinct advantage of the plan, 
insofar as traffic law enforcement is 
concerned, is that it discourages the ac- 
cumulation of citations. The motorist 
who makes a practice of accumulating a 
number of these, attending to them (if 
ever) at his own leisure, will hardly do 
this when his license is on deposit with 
a traffic court. For the reasons given he 
can only use his license certificate as 
security. The receipt is no good for this 
purpose, and lacking the certificate he 
would have to go to jail or deposit cash 
for appearance in case he should be ap- 
prehended for a violation. An interesting 
variation in the Oregon law, however, in 
that “the magistrate’s receipt confers on 
the person to whom it is issued the same 
privileges as the license which was ac- 
cepted.” One of the privileges conferred 
by the license is that of having it con- 
sidered as security for appearance. Ac- 
cording to this language the receipt would 
confer the same privilege. 

The “pick-up” plan also stimulates 
drivers to carry their licenses with them 
at all times, as the law requires. If a 
person has left his driver’s license at 
home—in his “other suit”—it is awkward 
for him to gain his release in case he is 
apprehended for a violation. He is taken 
to the police station and unless he posts 
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a regular bail bond he must call his home 
and have his license brought down to 
him. 

Undoubtedly the plan has many good 
features and with the experience gained 
through actual practice and experience 
with it in the states which have adopted 
it we should have a sound basis upon 
which to build a model law, possibly for 
adoption into the Uniform Vehicle Code 
and Model Traffic Ordinance. By way of 
a tentative start the following is sug- 
gested as a guide: 

(a) Any person arrested and charged 
with violating any of the provisions of 
Chapter or any other law or 
municipal ordinance of this state regu- 
lating street or highway traffic shall 
have the option of depositing his 
operator’s or chauffeur’s license issued 
under the laws of this state with the 
arresting officer or court demanding 
bail, in lieu of any other security re- 
quired for his appearance in court to 
answer said charge, provided, this 
option shall not extend to cases of 
arrest for driving while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or 
drugs, reckless driving, reckless homi- 
cide, failure to stop after accident 
involving personal injury or death, or 

In the event such 
license is deposited with the arresting 
officer he shall promptly deliver said 
license to the court before which the 
party is directed to appear. 

(b) Whenever a license is deposited 
as security in lieu of bail, either the 
officer or the court shall issue to said 
licensee a receipt for such license upon 
a form approved and provided by the 
Department of Motor Vehicles. Until 
the time fixed for appearance or the 
expiration of 30 days from the date 
the receipt is issued, whichever first 
occurs, such receipt shall confer upon 
the person to whom it is issued the 
privilege of operating a motor vehicle 
upon the streets and highwavs of this 
state. Said license shall be returned to 
the licensee at his option, upon the 
posting by him of other lawful security 
approved by the court. 


(c) The clerk or judge of a court 
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accepting a license as provided in sub- 
division (a) hereof shall promptly 
notify the Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles of such fact, upon forms to be 
approved and provided by said 
Department. 

(d) If the arrested person appears 
at the time fixed therefor his license 
shall be returned to him, unless taken 
up by the court pursuant to (Section 
or sections providing for suspension or 
revocation of license upon conviction 

(e) If the person fails to appear at 
for specified offenses). 


the appointed time in answer to the 
charge filed against him his license 
shall be forwarded to the Department 
of Motor Vehicles. Upon receipt there- 
of the Department shall suspend said 
license for an indefinite period. If the 
person thereafter makes his appearance 
before the court, the court shall advise 
the department of the fact and the 
Department shall thereupon terminate 
the suspension and return said license 
to the court, except in cases wherein 
suspension or revocation is required 
upon other grounds. * 


Report on U. S. Road Program 


Construction contracts have been com- 
pleted on 5,898 miles of the national sys- 
tem of interstate and defense highways at 
a cost of $2.42 billion, since July 1, 1956, 
the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, announced at 
the beginning of March. 

As of January 31, 1960, construction 
was under way on 4,467 miles at an 
estimated cost of $2.82 billion. Included 
in the program were 4,745 bridges com- 
pleted and 4,599 under way. In addition, 
$2.21 billion had been authorized or 
spent for preliminary engineering work 
and acquisition of right-of-way since 
July 1, 1956. 


Contracts in January 


Initial construction contracts on 
projects involving 140 miles of the inter- 
state system, including 172 bridges, were 
awarded during the month of January, 
with an estimated cost of $108 million. 
Preliminary engineering worth $21 mil- 
lion and right-of-way acquisition esti- 
mated to cost $11 million were also 
authorized during the month. Construc- 
tion contracts were completed in January 
on 106 miles, including 128 bridges, at 
a cost of $85 million, according to the 
bureau's figures. 

In the continuing program of federal 
assistance for the improvement of the 
federal-aid primary and secondary high- 
way systems and their urban extensions 
(the ABC program), work has been com- 
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pleted since July 1, 1956, on 83,853 
miles, including 14,480 bridges, at a cost 
of $5.17 billion. As of January 31, 1960, 
construction contracts were under way 
under the ABC program on 18,785 miles 
and 4,313 bridges, at an estimated cost 
of $2.25 billion. 


$9 Million for Engineering 


During the month of January, con- 
struction contracts were awarded in the 
ABC program on 1,048 miles, including 
267 bridges, with an estimated cost of 
$118 million. In addition, $9 million was 
authorized for preliminary engineering 
and $10 million for right-of-way acquisi- 
tion. Construction contracts were com- 
pleted during the month on 1,087 miles, 
including 230 bridges, at a cost of $97 
million. 


In the special program based on the 
federal aid “D” funds for highways, 
authorized in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of April 16, 1958, to speed up the 
highway program and stimulate employ- 
ment, the full $400 million of Federal aid 
available was awarded to contract prior 
to December 1, 1958, the deadline set 
in the Act. Total construction completed 
since initiation of this program covered 
11,849 miles and 1,290 bridges, costing 
$582 million. As of January 31, 1960, 
construction was under way on 280 miles 
and 44 bridges estimated to cost $38 
million. 
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The New 


TRAFFIC 
TEMPLATE 


An improved version of the tem- 
plate that has been used for years 
by police accident investigators, 


D RESISTANCE 





$33 35- 


traffic engineers, safety officials, and 
others to draw scale diagrams of 
motor vehicle traffic situations. 





The original template was developed by the 
Traffic Institute in 1952 for use in accident in- 
vestigation courses. In seven years it has be- 
come a widely used traffic tool. The Institute 
now has refined the design and added features 
to make it more useful. 








ACTUAL SIZE: 10” x 3%” 


Using the traffic template and a pencil, scale diagrams of accidents and 
other traffic situations can be drawn quickly and accurately to scales of 
1:120 or 1:240. (Available in either inches or metric system.) Typical 
vehicles and other traffic elements can be outlined with the cutouts. Most 
all types of streets and highways can be drawn with the scales and curves. 


The template provides a very useful nomograph for solving problems in- 
volving the relationships of speed and stopping distance. And it has been 
designed to serve as an accurate clinometer for measuring grades and 
super-elevations. 


A 20-page, illustrated instruction manual is included wit 
template. It describes in detail how to use all the 
tures and how to estimate speeds from skidmark 


TEMPLATE AND MANUAI 


Order the template today, we will bill you later . . . 


Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





A 


Legal Phases 
Of Chemical 
Tests for 
Alcoholic 


Influence 


$7.29 


CLOTH BOUND 


INVALUABLE FOR JUDGES, PROSECUTORS, LAWYERS, POLICE 


Special discount price to TD&R subscribers: $5.43 


A complete treatment of the legal aspects of the use of chemical 
tests to determine alcoholic influence, Chemical Tests and the 
Law answers practically all legal questions concerning this vital 
subject. Significant court decisions and legislation are discussed 
with precision by one of the nation’s leading authorities. 


“Chemical Tests and the Law fills a real need, and the legal 
profession should be grateful for its publication,” Mason 
Ladd, dean of the University of lowa College of Law and 
chairman of the Committee on Tests for Intoxication of the 
National Safety Council, writes in his introduction. 


This comprehensive reference book contains 1] chapters cover- 
ing 203 court decisions, constitutional issues, state legislation 
reliability of tests, admission of test evidence, and four valuable 
appendixes. Included at no extra charge is a 59-page Pocket 
Supplement containing 90 additional cases decided by appellate 
courts and chemical test legal developments since publication 


of the book in 1957. 


Send for your copy today . . . we will bill you later 


The Traffic Institute 


OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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